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THE SPAN 0O’ LIFE 
A Novel. By Wittiam McLennan and 
J.N. MclIiwratrn. Profusely Ilus- 
trated by F. pe Myrpacn. Post 8vo, 
Cloth Ornamental, $1.75. 


FUR AND FEATHER TALES 
Five Hunting Stories. By HamBien 
Sears. With more than 30 Illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost and Others. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK 
TALES 
A Collection of Popular Stories and 
Fairy Tales from the Danish. By 
J. Cristian Bay. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray’s 
Complete Works 


This edition, complete with the publication of Miscellanies, contains the only 
fe i is written by his daughter, Anne Thackeray 

Ritchie, and it makes this edition indispensable to every lover of Thackera: 

The Set, consisting of Thirteen Volumes, now ready. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. Per Vol., $1.75. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Feiix Stone Moscueres. Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


THE JACKSONIAN EPOCH 
By Cares H. Peck. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN 
EMPRESS 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


ESPIRITU SANTO 

A Novel. By Henrrerra Dana SKIN- 
xER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.24. 

THE CAPSINA 

An Historical Novel. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrations by G. P. *Jacoms-Hoop. 
Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE 

Short Stories. By Cuarves E. Carryt. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- ' 
mental, $1.25. 
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‘g C. Page & Company’s New Publications. 
YALE 


Her Campus, Classrooms, and Athletics. 
By WALTER CAMP and LEWIS S. WELCH. 

With Special Chapters by Prof. Joun C. Scuwas, Prof. Rospert N. Corwin, Prof. Joun F. 
Wer, Rev. Hersert J. Wycxorr, Mr. Joun F. Burnuam, and many others. With 
nearly 100 Full-page Illustrations. One vol., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $2.50. Half 
levant morocco, $5.00. (Ready May 1.) 


NEW FIC TION. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. 


His Adventures on a Secret Mission for Queen Elizabeth. By Rosert Nerison STePHENS, author of “ An 
Enemy to the King,” “The Continental Dragoon,” ete. Llustrated by Frank T. Merritt. One vol. 
lib. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, $1.50. (Ready May 15.) 


PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. DEFICIENT SAINTS. 

By J. S. Fietcuer, author of “When Charles I. Was By MarsHatt Saunpers, author of “ Beautiful Joe,” 
King,” “The Builders,” ete. One vol., lib. 12mo, * Rose & Charlitte,” ete. Illustrated by J. W. Ken- 
illustrated, 300 pages. Price, $1.50. ( Ready NEDY. One vol., lib. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 
May 1.) (Ready June 1.) 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, delivery prepaid, upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN MAY. 
A New Story by the Author of ‘By Right of Sword.” 


A DASH FOR A THRONE. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
Illustrated by D. Murray Smirn. Printed on featherweight paper. Decorated cover. 
Thick 12mo, #1.25. 
The scene is laid in Bavaria, and among the leading characters are the present Emperor of Germany 


and the late King Ludwig of Bavaria. The story has a capital plot well worked out, full of snap and 
romance. The advance orders indicate a large sale for the book. 


Other Good Novels. Travel and Biography. 
BY RIGHT OF SWORD. (20th Thousand.) AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 
By A. W. Marcumont. $1.25. Wappett, LL.D. Magnificently illustrated ; 
THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. By decorated cover, gilt top, demy 8vo, $5.50. 
Ricuarp Marsn. $1.50. CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. By Oscar 


Brownina. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS; or, The Red 
Spider. By Rene ve Pont-Jest. With THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES. 
59 illustrations by Feiix Reeamy. $1.50. By E. N. Bennett, M.A. {th Am. ed. $1.40. 


A KEN OF KIPLING. A Biographical Sketch of Rudyard Kipling. By Witt M. Cremens. 
( 6th Thousand.) 12mo, 75 cents. 
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‘HENRY HOLT & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


JAMES’ TALKS TO TEACHERS. : 


By Prof. Wittiam James, of Harvard. Eighteen beiilant “talks” on psychology of interest to the general reader as 
well as to teachers. 
CONTENTS: eee, 9 Se Seaaee oe The Stream of Consciousness; The Child as a Behaving 


Education and Behavior; The Necessity of 


+ STACPOOLE’S THE RAPIN. 


A Novel of Parisian Life. 12mo. $1.25. 
New York Tribune: “It tt pe ay It is an odd pro- 
duction, freakish in tone, sp , but its very freak- 





ishness gives it charm. . A book which it would be folly to attempt 
to remember, but almost ‘folly to leave unread."’ 


*OXENHAM’S GOD’S PRISONER. 

A story of adventures in England and the Southern Seas. 

12mo. $1.25. 

Dial: “One of the most captivating works of fiction that it has 
often been our good fortune to read. . . . a series of the most roman- 
tic and startling experiences. The author's invention is Lnflaggingly 
brilliant, and his narrative manner both direct and forcible. . 
reader bent upon excitement alone, and the reader who atigits tn in 
the better qualities of romance in literary form and psychological 
—— will alike find their account in a book which we counsel them 

to miss." 
ROSTAND’S CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

(In French.) Edited by Prof.Oscar Kvuns. xi. +202 pp. 

12mo. 80 cts. net. 

The introduction and notes contain much literary and historical 
information of interest to all admirers of this noble play. 

HUGO: SCENES DE VOYAGE. 
De Paris A Aix-la-Chapelle. Selections from Le Rhin. 
Edited by T. B. Bronson. xvi.+277 pp. 16mo. 85 cts. net. 


SEGUR: LE RETRAIT DE MOSCOU. 





29 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


12mo, $1.50 net. 


NEWCOMER'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 
By Prof. A. G. -y oe of Stanford University. 
382 pp. 12mo. $1.00 
Base o the principle hat» compoution a made up of ideas more 

than of words, and that its purpose is to get something said. 

Prof. E. ae Univer. 
from prginaing to end with unmixed action. Asa teaching book 
is nothing to compare with it.” 

EVANS’ ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 

By Georcs W. seme. of of English High School, Boston. 
433 pp. 12mo. $1.1 

Treats algebra as a live i=l 
Prof. Pavi H. Hanus, ef Harvard : 


ted with ctical living. 
“The author has certainly 





been successf the tials of elemen' ora in 
="thoroughly wale way as to aruence of topicn and method of 


STERN’S AUS DEUTSCHEN 
WERKEN. 
Niebelungen, Parcival, Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde. 
Erziihlt von Sigmon M. Stern. With a full Vocabulary 
xxvii.+ 225 pp. 16mo. $1.20 net. 
ROSEGGER’S WALDSCHULMEISTER. 


An authorized abridgment. Edited by Prof. Lawrence 
Fosster. xii.+ 158 pp. 16mo. Boards. 40 cts. net. 


MEISTER- 


Edited by Prof. O. B. Surgr. viii.+135 pp. 16mo. WATSON’S GERMAN SIGHT READING. 
Boards. 35 cts. net. 41 pp. 16mo. Boards. 40 cts. net. 


* Supplied from New York office only. Postage on ** net”’ books 8 per cent additional. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by Competent Scholars, with Special Reference to College-Requirements List, 1899-1902. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. POPE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 
Edited by ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the English Lan- Books I., VI., XXLL, and XXIV. Edited by Wituiam 
guage and Literature in Yale University. 187 pages. 40c. TAPPAN. 114 pages. 35 cents. 
BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
AMERICA. Edited by R. Apetarpe WirHam, Teacher of English in 
Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of Latin High School, Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. 50 ots. 
Rhetoric in Brown University. 152 pages. 40 cents. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. An Edited by L. R. Gisss. 53 pages. 25 cents. 
Edited by Cuarces L. Hanson, Teacher o in got °S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
the Mockanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. Boards. ete eB R e 


84 pages. 30 cents. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. . Edited by Mary E. Lircuriecp, Editor of Spenser's 
Edited by Hersert A. Smiru, Instructor in English in * Britomart.”” 178 pages. 40 cents. 


Yale University. Paper. 82 pages. 25 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by Rev. Dr. Hunny N. Hupson. 203 pages. 36 cta. 


Edited by Hersert A. Smite. 130 pages. 35 cents. 
: : F EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TOA —- —_ 
Milton and Addison bound in one volume, 50 cents. Edited by Ai pment gy cteteang at the 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. and Literature in the Philadelphia Central 
Edited by M. Grant Daniecy. 145 pages. 35 cents. School. 83 pages. 30 cents. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. , 
Edited by G. E. Exicr, Jr., Instructor in English, Morgan Edited by Jouyx B. Duxsan. Instructor in English, Boys 
School, Clinton, Conn. 93 pages. 35 cents. High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 512 pages. 60 cents. 

DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, BOOKS I. AND IL., 
Edited by W. E. Susonps, Professor of English Litera- AND LYCIDAS. 
ture, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 84 pages. 30 cents. Edited by Horn B, Spraccs. 196 pages. 40 cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID, TO ANY ADDRESS, ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








BOSTON LONDON 
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STUDIES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY oF WOMAN 


The most brilliant search into the secrets of modern life and the 
position of woman in the nineteenth century yet written. It is a 
vigorous and well-considered attack on the “emancipation move- 
ment,” and a plea for simple womanliness. It is not a book for 
children, but a serious volume for serious thinking men and women. 


i2mo. Buckram. 350 pages. $1.50. 


CONTENTS: 
PART I. PART Il. 
Chapter |. Introduction. Chapter VI. The Force of Anxiety. 

NN. Three Generations of Women. Vil. Seekers. 

ill. The Woman of To-day. eonede a the Way. 
IV. The Demand for Happiness. The Old Maid. 

Vv. The History of Woman’s linesses The Samaritan. 

—a Bit of Evolution. A Figurine. 
Finder ? 
PART Ill. 


Chapter Vill. The Man Question. 
1X. Economic and Psychic Distress. 
X. Woman's Productive Work. 








OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Dross. By Henry Seron Merrimay. With 28 full-page illustrations $1.7: 
D’Arcy of the Guards. By Louis Evan Suipman 2st? ae 
Oliver Iverson. By Axx Devoorr. Frontispiece by Violet Oakley — . 
The Awakening. By KareCworm ........... 150 
The Wolf’s Long Howl. By Staytey Warerioo ep erda 
A Little Legacy. By Mrs. L. B. Wacrorp. Frontispiece by Violet 





ier Cieethobindes 6 aw ee fs fs kh 6. ee ae 
A Fair Brigand. By Grorce Hortoy. With 11 full-page illustrations 1.25 
The Lady of the Flag Flowers. By Fiorence Winkixson . . 1.25 


HERBERT S. STONE AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN: 


A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE. 
Superbly By Mrs. Hucu Fraser, author of « Palladia,” “The Two Volumes. 
Illustrated. Looms of Time,” ete. Cloth, $7.50. 
Clever letters to her home people from the wife of a British Minister during a three years’ residence in the 
= oacanapens original oe cre also that quaint charm peculiar to Japan. 
* The letters are not too serious, and never fiippant ; they faithfully reflect, in ic and colorful phrases, each passing 
serthctul charnctes sheteken”— Bereine's we oy as Yom charming tae of the mos are diversified by 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF PAUL. 


By GrorGe Hoiiey Giipert, Professor of New Testament Litera- 





A Companion to Just Ready. 

“The Student’s ture and Interpretation, Chicago Theological Seminary. Cloth, 12mo 
a The aim of the book is to present a biography of Paul apart from hi . " 

Life of Jesus. teaching, and in a “simple, cclentific, pam 2 = a | — 4 $1.25 net. 


Professor James Orr of Edinburgh describes the earlier work as : 
“CLEAR, CONDENSED, SCHOLARLY, JUDICIOUS, ... MOST HELPFUL AND SATISFACTORY." 


THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN. 
By He VAN .D., Pastor o e Brie 
church, New lemme ah -— Geopet pr “ vere ry: 


Just Ready. 
Age of Doubt,” to which the new book is a companion. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 


* The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we know in the 
whole range of theological writing at this period.’’—The New 
York Times, reviewing The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 


THE DAWN OF REASON. 

MenTAL TRaITs IN THE LowER Animats. By James WEIR, 
Jr., M.D., author of ** The Paychical Correlation of religious 
Emotion and Sexual Desire,”’ ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A clear, simple, and brief statement of the evidences of 

mental action in the lower animals. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
THOUGHT. 
A Srupy in THE Economic InTERPRETATION OF History. 
By Stmon N. Parren, Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


“ Pull of interest and suggestion ; usually clearly, often cleverly, writ- 
to thought.” 


ten ; at once the evidence of and incit t — Churchman. 





“Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures form one of the most eloquent 
defenses of Christianity that we have yet met with.” — The 
Academy ( London). 


THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
By Gama.igt Braprorp. 2 vols., $4.00. 

A constructive and critical attempt to show that not only 
is Democracy a form of government which will remain, but 
the best form so far developed. 

** Luminous, exhaustive, and instructive at every point.'’- Transcript. 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS. 


An Economic Strupy in THe Evo.otion or Lystrrurions. 
By Tuorsrem B. Vesien, Ph.D., Instructor in Political 
my and Managing Editor of the Journal of Political 
Economy, University of Chicago. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 
“Unique in its kind . . . fascinating materials grouped with admir- 
able skill . . . immensely educative." — The Criterion. 


HUGH GWYETH: A Roundhead Cavalier. 


‘* Better romances By Bevtau Marre Drx. 


Cloth extra, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** Of more than com- 


are rare.”’ ** An entertaining story.”’— Brooklyn Citizen. mon value.’’ — Evening 
— Troy Times. ** Engrossingly interesting.’’— Boston Courier. Telegraph (Philadelphia). 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE. LITERATURE 


By Professor Eowix Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, author of ** A First Book in Writing English,”’ ete. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. 


THE STATESMAN’S 


To rae Dears or Queen Anne. By A. W. Warp, Litt.D. 
New Edition. Three volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $9.00 net. 
Nothing has ever filled the demand for this work during the time it 

has been out of print, but the author was unwilling to issue it again 

without a most thorough revision. 


YEAR-BOOK, 1899. 


Se Bee Statistical and Historical Annual of the States American 
36th Annual of the World for the Year 1898. Edition, 
Publication ** Stands easily first among the statistical annuals published 1899. 


THE SPIRIT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Aw Iwrropuction To THE CURRENT LITERATURE OF THE 
SUBJECT. 

By Prof. AnrHur Lacaman, Ph.D., University of Oregon. 

With an Introduction by Prof. Paci C. Frese, M.D., Uni- 

versity of Michigan. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


in the English language.'’— Review of Reviews. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF CHEMISTRY. 


A Smvpce Treatment or Cuemicat Calculations. 
By Joan Wappe ti, Ph.D., formerly at Edinburgh Univer- 

sity. Cloth, 16mo, 90 cents net. 

Ao accurate, simple, and systematic treatment of the subject ; tables 
are appended of the metric system, atomic weights, equations in fre- 
quent use, four-place logarithms, etc. 


Send for the Lists of Forthcoming Books, and of Books Issued during 1898 by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

A DUET WITH AN OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 
By A. Conan Dove. author of “ Uncle Bernac,” “ Briga- 

dier Gerard.” ** The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,’ 

** Round the Red Lamp,”’ ete. | ocr, with other books 
by Dr. Doyle. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
is the one word to aes this volume adequately. Dr 
Doyle's crisp style and his rare wit and refined humor, utilized with 
cheerful art that is perfect of its kind, fill these chapters with joy and 
gladness for the reader.""— Philadelphia Press. 

“*A& Duet’ is bright, brave, simple, natural, delicate. eo 
artistic and most original thing that ite author has done... . We 
heartily recommend ‘ A Duet’ to all classes of readers. It in 0 goed 
book to put into the hands of the young of either sex. It will interest 
the general reader, and it should delight the critic, for it is a work of 
art. This story taken with the best of his previous work gives Dr. 
Doyle a very high place in modern letters.""— Chicago Times- Herald. 


BIRD - LIFE. 

A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By Franx M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Orni- 
thology. American Museum of Natural History ; author of 
™ Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America.” With 
75 full-page Plates numerous Text Drawings by 
Exyest Seton Toompson. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. The 
same, with Lithographic Plates in colors, vo, cloth, $5.00. 
TEACHERS’ EDITION. — Containing an A ix with new mat- 

ter designed for the use of teachers, and including lists of birds for 

each month of the year. With 75 full-page ensetend plates and 25 

drawings in the text by Ernest Seton Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. — To Accompany Portfolios of Colored 

Plates. Contains the same text as the “ Teachers’ Edition of Bird 

Life,"’ but is without the 75 uncolored plates. Sold only with the Port- 

folios of the colored plates, as follows: 

Portfolio No. 1. Permanent Residents and Winter Visitants. 32 
| egg No. Ii. March and April Migrants. % plates. — 
of Birds’ Eggs, and Nine 

Half-tone Plates showing Types of Bi Nests from Photographs from 

Nature. 4 plates. Price of Portfolios, each, $1 38 ; with the Manual, 

$2.00 ; the three Portfolios, with the Manual, $4.00 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 
By General M. F. Force. A new volume in the Great Com- 
manders Series. Edited by General James Grant Wi- 
son. With Portraits and Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER. 

By Susan E. Brow, author of ** Symbolic Education,”’ “* The 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel's Mother 
Play,"’ ** The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play.”’ ete. The International Education Series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By Arapnewia B. Buckxey, author of * A Short History of 
Natural Science,’’ “ Botanical Tables pe sentg Stu- 
dents,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 


EDUCATION BY DEVELOPMENT. 

The Second Part of the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. By 
Farpricn Frorse.. Translated by Josernine JARVIS. 
International Education Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. Harris, the editor, says of this book : “ The essays on the train- 
ing school for kindergartners and the method of introducing children's 
gardens into the kindergarten are very su, ive and useful. In fact, 
there is no other kindergarten literature that is quite equal in value to 
the contents of the present volume." 


READY SHORTLY—PROFESSOR RIPLEY'S GREAT WORK 
THE RACES OF EUROPE. 

A Sociological Study. By Wituiam Z. Riptey, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Sociology Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Lecturer in Anthropology at Columbia 
University, in the city of New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
650 pages, with &5 Maps and 235 Portrait Types. With a 
—_ lementary Bibliography of nearly 2000 Titles, sepa- 

rately bound in cloth; issued by the Boston Public 
Library (176 pages). 


A STRIKING AND TIMELY NOVEL. 
THE MORMON PROPHET. 

By Liry Dove t, author of ** The Mermaid,” “ The Ma- 
donna of a Day,”’ and “The Zeit-Geist.”. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“In ‘The Mormon Prophet’ Miss Lily Dougall has told, in strongly 
dramatic form, the story of Joseph Smith and of the growth o 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, which has again come ponent a 
before the public through the election of a polygamist to Congress. . . 
Miss Dougall bas handled her subject with consummate skill. . She 
has rightly seen that this man's life contained splendid material for a 
historical novel. She has taken no unwarranted liberties with the truth, 
and has succeeded in furnishing a story whose scope broadens with each 
succeeding chapter until the end.""— Vew York Mail and Erpress. 

““* The Mormon Prophet’ is no less interesting than curious ; and 
while it may become a topic for discussion by upholders of various relig- 
ious beliefs, yet its chief merit will be appreciated by those who enjoy 
meeting new characters and new scenes in fiction.""— New York Liter- 


ature. 
MISS FOWLER'S NEW NOVEL. 
A DOUBLE THREAD. 
By Erten Toornycrorr Fow er, author of ** Concerning 

Isabel Carnaby.”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The brilliancy of *‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby” is accentuated in 
this new novel, which, moreover, will be found to represent even more 
distinctly a story-telling purpose. There isa peculiar plot, with certain 
most unexpected developments, and the oe in construc- 
tion 1s no less apparent than the wit, incisiveness, intense modernity 
of her dialogue. The new novel deals for the most part with English 
country-bouse life. 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. 

By Frank T. Buiven, author of ** The Cruise of the Cach- 

alot,” ete. $1.25. 

The success which Mr. Ballen has won by the force and vividness of 
“ The Cruise of the Cachalot” imparts a special interest to the announce- 
ment of his forthcoming book, * Idylis of the Sea."’ This book sketches 
various phases of the life and experiences of those who go down to the 
sea in ships. It is not confined to the whaler’s exploits, but includes 
the things which are seen and the adventures which are undergone by 
all manner of men upon the sea. The keen observation and dramatic 
quality of the author's first Look are vividly illustrated in this fasci- 
nating volume 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS. 

By F. Ansrery, author of ** Vice Versa,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This delicious little comedy is a happy illustration of the unex 

turns of Anstey's quaint humor. The plot must be discovered 

reader and not betrayed prematurely. The illustrations are in har- 

mony with the text. The novelette represents Anstey at his best, and 

it will be found an excellent promoter of good spirits. 
WISDYHAUGH. 

A Novel. By Granam TRAVERS. author of ** Mona Maclean, 
Medical Student,” ** Fellow Travellers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50, 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 

A Romance and a Parable. By Hat Carne, author of ** The 
Christian,”’ ** The Manzman,”’ * The Deemster,”’ “* The 
Bondman,”’ ete. Uniform with the author's works, 12mo, 
eloth, $1.50. 

“4 BOOK THAT WILL LIVE.” 
DAVID HARUM. 

A Story of American Life. Ey Epwarp Noyes Wesrcorr. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

No, 264, PURSUED BY THE LAW. By J. MacLarREN 
Corpan, author of ** The King of Andaman,”’ etc. 

No. 262.  ~ CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By CHARLES 
EE. 

No. 261, PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. By Gry Boorney, 
author of ** Doctor Nikola,”’ “ The Lust of Hate,” 
* A Bid for Fortune,” ete. 


*.* The above books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE ENDOWED THEATRE. 


The recent visit of Mr. William Archer to 
this country, for the purpose of making a close 
study of theatrical conditions on our side of the 
Atlantic, will doubtless result in a highly in- 
structive series of papers for the English peri- 
odical which commissioned him to make the 
investigation, and has already called fresh 
attention to, and evoked fresh discussion of, a 
number of old questions connected with the 
art of the dramatist and theatrical manager. 
Mr. Archer is himself peculiarly well-equipped 
for such a task as he has undertaken. Among 
English dramatic critics he occupies the fore- 
most place. He has both knowledge and so- 
berness, and these qualities combined make 
him a far more significant writer of dramatic 
criticism than the effeminately whimsical 
Mr. Beerbohm, the sensationally sentimental 
Mr. Scott, and the audaciously paradoxical Mr. 
Shaw. Even the writing of Mr. Walkley, 
brilliant and fascinating as it is, lacks the 
solidity of Mr. Archer’s criticism, because it 
does not seem to be as firmly based upon the 
fundamental principles of dramatic art, or as 
widely conversant with the modern literature 
of the play. 

Among the many evils connected with the 
English-speaking stage of our own time, Mr. 
Archer marks out the “ actor-manager,” the 
“ star system,” and the “ long run ” for his most 
emphatic denunciation. In the address which 
he gave in this country before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York, he sought to answer 
the question, “What can be done for the 
drama?” and bore down upon these three evils 
with much weight. We imagine, however, that 
for his audiences upon these two occasions he 
was slaying the slain, for our cultivated public 
hardly needs to be persuaded that stars and 
long runs and actor-managers are directly 
inimical to all artistic endeavor for the better- 
ment of our theatrical conditions. We are 
as familiar as Englishmen are with the bad 
influence of these things, — or, if we have not 
suffered as: much from the actor-manager, we 
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have for our very own the additional evil of 
the “theatrical syndicate,” which more than 
tips the scale (this to be taken ironically) in 
our favor. 

We must, however, hasten to dislodge from 
the minds of our readers the notion that Mr. 
Archer was merely destructive in his criticism. 
Nothing could be farther than this from the 
truth. Unlike Mr. Zangwill, our English vis- 
itor of six months ago, who dealt with the same 
general subject of the low theatrical estate of 
England and America, Mr. Archer had definite 
things to propose. And if his address was 
without the pointed epigrams and the flashes 
of humor that made Mr. Zangwill so entertain- 
ing a speaker, it provided ample compensation 
for the lack of those superficialities in its ra- 
tional suggestions, enforced as these were by 
examples of what other countries have actually 
“done for the drama.” In a general way, Mr. 
Archer was for the establishment of an endowed 
theatre, but with a difference from the usual 
speculations upon this subject, in that the sug- 
gested endowment was to be private rather than 
municipal, a matter for the voluntary enterprise 
of subscribers rather than for the forced enter- 
prise of tax-payers. Considered from the point 
of view of probability, we agree with Mr. 
Archer in looking forward to a private rather 
than a public endowment, although we think 
it would be entirely proper for the municipality 
to act in such a matter. And we need hardly 
remind our readers that Tue Drav has always 
advocated the endowed theatre, as it has always 
urged the desirability of the endowed newspa- 
per. One of these days, moreover, the idea is 
going to take practical shape in the mind of 
some philanthropist, who will prefer to make 
his gift to the public in this way rather than 
to establish a new hospital or art gallery or 
public library. 

Mr. Archer spoke at considerable length of 
the successful way in which certain German 
theatres — notably the Deutsches Theater of 
Berlin and the Volkstheater of Vienna — have 
dealt with this problem of supplying the “inner 
public”— the public which wants good art, 
which demands that ideas shall be set above 
accessories in its plays — with its dramatic en- 
tertainment. There is no reason why such 
theatres, the product of endowment and sub- 
scription, should not be duplicated in our own 
country, and even prove successful as commer- 
cial enterprises, no reason, that is, unless it be 
that our own “inner public” is not large enough. 
There is the rub, no doubt. The German pub- 








lie, the French public, the Italian public, the 
Scandinavian public, all contrive, in any city 
of considerable or even moderate size, to sup- 
port a stage in healthful activity, and this is 
just what the English public has hitherto failed 
to do. They have a good inherited tradition ; 
we have cared so little for ours that we have 
lost it altogether. Mr. Henry Fuller, who has 
recently been saying some unpalatable things 
about our lack of artistic aptitudes, would prob- 
ably observe (in his not too serious way) that 
it is not in us, racially or temperamentally, 
really to care for dramatic art, or to foster it 
in the fashion of the Continental peoples. Per- 
haps it is not ; but the experiment is worth try- 
ing, and as long as it remains untried, we shall 
have hopes. The saving element of the situa- 
tion may not impossibly come from the fact 
that we are not as English a people as our name 
implies ; that we have so much admixture of 
other strains as to make the case a new one, 
not to be judged by the analogies of the past. 
Our immigrants often practice segregation 
themselves, but their children become pretty 
well blended into the common American nation- 
ality, and who can tell @ priori just what apti- 
tudes and potentialities will characterize the 
resulting race. 

What we want of our stage, and what we 
believe will be given us at no distant day, at 
least in our largest cities, by endowment or 
otherwise, is, in a word, this: We want a play- 
house with no stars, no popular successes, no 
waste in the form of expensive unessentials. 
We want upon the boards of this playhouse a 
body of trained and conscientious actors, capa- 
ble of playing many parts every year, bound 
to the institution both by loyalty to its funda- 
mental idea and by such material inducements 
as shall insure an honorable career and a com- 
fortable retirement. We want this playhouse 
to have a repertory of the most varied sort, 
catholic enough to include every genre of mer- 
itorious dramatic writing, but rigorously ex- 
cluding what is sensational, childish, or merely 
vulgar. We want it to present the classical 
drama of English and foreign literatures fre- 
quently enough to give those who wish it an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the mas- 
terpieces of ancient and modern dramatic art. 
We want it to be constantly on the lookout for 
promising works by new writers, extending to 
them the frankest recognition, yet never mak- 
ing a fad of any one of them, or any school of 
them. We want it to be both grave and gay, 
a place to which we may resort for diversion 
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and for edification alike. We want it to be a 
place in which young persons may learn some- 
thing about life, and acquire standards of taste, 
yet a place from which young persons should 
sometimes be excluded, not by administrative 
prescription, but rather by the judgment and 
discrimination of their elders. Finally, we want 
it to be a place in which, while nothing is neg- 
lected that will heighten the legitimate interest 
of the drama, ideas shali be paramount to all 
other considerations in the selection and the 
mounting of the pieces to be produced. 

It does not seem to us that the plan thus out- 
lined is beyond the range of the immediately 
practicable. In New York and Chicago cer- 
tainly, in Boston and Philadelphia possibly, the 
public that desires such a theatre is large 
enough to justify its establishment. There must 
be thousands of people in those cities who would 
support such a theatre to the extent of from 
ten to one hundred dollars each, every year. 
What is needed is the organizing power neces- 
sary to bring these people into codperation, 
with possibly the stimulus of the provisional 
gift of a site and a building. We notice that 
Mr. Howells, while commenting on the whole 
favorably upon this suggestion, seems to think 
that the well-to-do class of people who would 
control the management of such a theatre might 
impose a censorship inimical to the free devel- 
opment of the drama. ‘In a theatre founded 
or controlled by them, no piay criticising or 
satirizing society could be favored,” he says, 
and instances “An Enemy of the People,” 


“Arms and the Man,” “* Die Weber,” and “ Die | 


Ehre,” as plays that could not hope for pre- 
sentation. This seems to us the merest bug- 
bear, and the force of the criticism is certainly 
not increased by the reference to “ what has 
happened in some of our higher institutions of 
learning.” Mr. Howells makes a much hap- 
pier suggestion when he finds an analogy 
between the subscription theatre and the sub- 
scription lecture organizations which exist in 
many parts of the country, and which, for a 
moderate fee, give themselves “ the pleasure of 
seven or eight lectures during the season, from 
men who are allowed to speak their minds. 
With a subscription of twenty-five dollars they 
could have as many plays, from dramatists 
who also spoke their minds ; and if the experi- 
ment were tried in ten or twenty places, we 
should have at once a free theatre, where good 
work could make that appeal to the public 
which it can now do only on almost impossi- 
ble terms.” 


THE “ DIAL” OF 1840-45. 


There is hardly a more interesting episode in the 
history of American periodical literature than that 
_ formed by the conception, rise, and fall of the mag- 
| azine called “ The Dial,” covering the period from 
| 1840 to 1845. This short-lived hopeful of litera- 
ture is not to be ranked with the ephemera, but 
holds some such place in the history of American 
magazines as the young Marcellus and Sir Philip 
Sidney occupy in the history of men: fascinating 
the imagination by the appeal of brilliant promise, 
early death, and pathetic unfulfilments. Like that 
other renowned periodical, ‘ The Germ,” which was 
started on the other side of the Atlantic just a de- 
cade later, it began as the organ of a coterie. What 
“The Germ” was to Pre-Raphaelitism in Great 
Britain, that “ The Dial” was to Transcendentalism 
in New England. If the first issue of “ The Germ ” 
contained Rossetti’s ‘“‘ Blessed Damozel,”’ “The 
Dial” was launched with the equally characteristic 
though less precious freight of Emerson’s “ Prob- 
lem” and “ Woodnotes.” One aimed to be the 
germ, the other to be the dial of “a movement.” 

“The Dial” began as the organ of a coterie and 
a movement, and it never became anything more. 
It was never, in fact, successful in meeting the intel- 
lectual necessities, even of those with whom it orig- 
inated. Yet, on account of the very impracticable 
and too ambitious character of its aspirations, it all 
the more typified and expressed the movement with 
which it was connected. To some of its promoters, 
indeed, it seemed to fly too high ; to others it seemed 
of the earth, too earthy. Its plans were broad and 
diverse, but its material capital was very limited ; and, 
while aspiring to give expression to all sides of the 
restless activities of mind and spirit which drew to- 
gether Emerson, Alcott, Parker, and other divergent 
| sympathizers, it was frequently compelled to print 
what it could get or depend largely on the writing of 
some individual, now one and now another. Thus, it 
failed of the breadth aimed at, while at the same time 
it lacked unity and consecutiveness of character and 
purpose. Asa result, the ambitious Protean flopped 
about mightily for four years, and then expired. In 
its giant throes it showed as many brilliant colors 
as the dolphin; but it was out of water from the 
first, and seems never to have had in it the possi- 
bility of living. 

The natural desire which enthusiasm has for 
sympathy and for expression resulted in the forma- 
tion, at Cambridge, in 1836, of a club of the more 
independent thinkers and vigorous spirits who then 
and there came across one another. Transcendental- 
ism, as it has long been called, had been in the air 
for some time. A number of youthful enthusiasts, 
| readers of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, the 
first apostles of Carlyle, and ardent students of Ger- 
man philosophy, young fellows of unusual brilliancy 
and intellectual aggressiveness, graduated from Har- 
| vard College in the years from 1832 to 1836. Many 
| of them were budding Unitarian preachers. Most 
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of them were looking for greater spirituality than 


had hitherto been characteristic of American thought. | 


Their interests were varied — theological, social, 
political, literary; but this they had in common, 
that they were young, enthusiastic, generous, and 
strongly American. They wanted “/ife,” and 
wanted it “more abundantly” than it had been 
vouchsafed them in the conventional religion and 


literatare of the times. These young theorizers | 
naturally looked about for an opportunity to express | 


themselves in their own way, which was, in general, 
a new way, a free way, and not in accord with the 
spirit and method of the established journals. Thus, 
among them the subject of a literary club which 
should publish a magazine of its own became a sub- 


ject of correspondence as early as 1833. This dis- | 


cussion grew animated in 1835; but subsided with 
the removal to Bangor, Maine, of the Rev. F. H. 


Hedge, who had corresponded freely with Margaret _ 


Fuller upon the subject. 
It was after the bi-centennial celebration of Har- 


vard College, in 1836, that Emerson, Hedge, Rip- | 


ley, and Putnam, four young Unitarian ministers, 


over at length"; and this consultation led to another, 
the following September, at the house of George 
Ripley in Boston, where they were reinforced by 
Theodore Parker, O. A. Brownson, and others, 
among them two remarkable women, Margaret 
Fuller and Elizabeth Peabody. Thus began the 
meetings of an informal club, afterwards known 
among its members as “ The Hedge Club.”’ It was 
also occasionally known, as in Alcott’s diary, as the 
“Symposium,” and to the world at large its mem- 
bers were herded under the title of “ The Trans- 
cendentalists.”” For some years the club continued 
to meet in a peripatetic way, now at Concord, with 
Emerson ; now, for the sake of Dr. Convers Francis, 
in Watertown; and sometimes in Boston. 

The idea of a journal was in their thoughts from 
the first, and was urged with especial vigor by 
Alcott, who desired an outlet for his “ Orphie Say- 
ings,” and other idealistic and Delphic “ Scrip- 
tures.’ A model was found in the “« New Monthly 
Magazine,” published in England by an eccentric 
character, one Heraud, who was ridiculed by Carlyle 
and Leigh Hunt, and “forgiven” by J. S. Mill, 
“for interpreting the universe, now that I find he 
cannot pronounce the ‘h’s.’"" The fact that this 
periodical made a shift to live seems to have nour- 
ished the hopes of Alcott and others for a journal 
of the “Spiritual Philosophy.’’ Frequent mention 
of the new organ occurs toward the close of 1839, 
and “the proposed ‘ Dial,’” a title which Alcott 
used for parts of his diary, was discussed by Mar- 
garet Fuller at the “ Symposium " of September 18. 
The urgent efforts of Mr. Brownson to merge the 
enterprise with his “ Boston Quarterly,” and, instead 
of publishing * The Dial,” to open the pages of the 
“Quarterly” to these new writers, was rejected, 
apparently because Brownson’s review was “ pledged 


_ to a party in politics,” and took “ too narrow ground 


both in philosophy and literature.” A letter of 
Miss Fuller's, dated January 1, 1840, and addressed 
to the Rev. W. H. Channing, speaks of the first 
number as practically assured for April 1. She 
concludes: “ At Newport you prophesied a new 
literatare: shall it dawn in 1840?” Daring the 
next few months we find her industriously whipping 
in the contributors ; and though this was not accom- 
plished in time to publish in April, the prospectus 


| came out early in May, and the first number was 


issued July 1, from the press of Messrs. Weeks, 


| Jordan & Co., Boston, under the editorship of Miss 


Fuller, with George Ripley as assistant. 
The first number of “The Dial” contained an 
“Introduction to the Readers’”’ by Emerson, and 


_ two poems, one of them his now familiar poem be- 


ginning, 
“I like a charch, I like a cowl.” 


| There were also two poems by Thoreau; poems by 


Emerson’s brother and sister; an article of thirteen 
on “The Divine Presence in Nature and the 


| Soul,” by Theodore Parker; several poems by C. P. 
got into some discussion of the narrow tendencies of | 
thought in the churches. They “talked the matter | 


Cranch and others; a review of Brownson’s writings 
by Ripley; Chapter I. of Channing’s “ Ernest the 
Seeker”; Alcott’s “Orphic Sayings”; half a dozen 
articles, mostly critical, by Miss Fuller herself; and 
some others. As time went on, one or two con- 
tributors were added to the list; but this volume 
may be considered as fairly typical. Lowell, later, 
gave them a few sonnets; W. E. Channing contri- 
buted some of his verses and was diseussed in a crit- 
ical notice in the second number. James Freeman 
Clarke, also, wrote for some of the later numbers. 
Few were satisfied with the first number of “ The 
Dial.” In the first place, there were some melan- 
choly errors in ty pography—one of Thoreau's poems 
was especially mangled. Naturally, also, there were, 
even among transcendentalists, degrees of transcen- 
dentalism. Alcott, for example, represented the ex- 
treme of mysticism, and wanted too much of what 
Carlyle called a “ potato-philosophy.” There was 
not sufficient departure from accepted standards and 
conventional modes of expression to suit him. He 
wrote, in the true “ Orphic ” vein, to Heraud: “*The 
Dial’ partakes of our vices, it consults the mood 
and is awed somewhat by the bearing of existing 
orders, yet it is superior to our other literary organs, 
and satisfies, in part, the hunger of our youth. It satis- 
fies me not, nor Emerson. It measures not the meri- 
dian, but the morning ray; the nations wait for the 
gnomon that shall mark the broad noon.” The dan- 
ger from Alcott and other less eccentric, but also less 
able ultra-transcendentalists, was, that they should 
cast discredit on the entire enterprise, by their ab- 
surd impracticalities. The “Orphie Sayings” of 
Alcott were, of course, the especial butt of those 
who were inclined to poke fun, and were much 
parodied. “The worst of these,” says Mr. T. Ww. 


Higginson, “ Mr. Aleott composedly pasted into his 
diary, indexing them, with his accustomed thorough- 
ness and neatness, as ‘ Parodies on Orphie Sayings.” 
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But the editors found it necessary to suppress “the 
first man Pythagoras would ask for if he came to 
Concord,” and, as kindly and judiciously as possi- 
ble, “ held him down.” 

Theodore Parker furnished, perhaps, the oppo- 
site extreme from Alcott. His work was solid virile 
common-sense, and looked, for the most part, to the 
practical application of ideas to life. What his 
ideas were he showed later on in his “ Massachu- 
setts Quarterly Review.” This was to be, he said, 
“a ‘Dial’ with a beard”; somebody else has said 
that it was “a beard without anything else.” Nev- 
ertheless, Parker’s work was more calculated to 
“take” than that of any of the others, not except- 
ing Emerson, who is reported to have said himself 
that Parker's articles “sold the numbers.” It is 
rather interesting to note that the only early “ Dial” 
to which Parker contributed nothing should have 
been the one to fall into the hands of Carlyle, elic- 
iting this criticism : “ The ‘ Dial,’ too, it is all spirit- 
like, aériform, aurora-borealis-like. Will no Angel 
body himself out of that; no stalwart Yankee man 
with color in the cheeks of him, and a coat on his 
back?"’ Emerson evidently saw and regretted this 
tendency of * The Dial” people to fire in the air; 
among other things to the same effect, he said in 
his diary: “It ought to contain the best advice on 
the topics of government, temperance, abolition, 
trade,and domestic life. . . . It ought to go straight 
into life with the devoted wisdom of the best men 
in the land. It should — should it not? — be a de- 
gree nearer to the hodiernal facts than my writings 
are. I wish to write pure mathematics, and not a 
culinary almanac or application of science to the 
arts.” 

The force of this conviction, Emerson was to have 
an opportunity of testing, much against his desires. 
“ The Dial” passed into his hands at the end of its 
second year. The strain of the editorship had been 
more than Miss Fuller could bear. She was at this 
time compelled to make her living ; but “ The Dial” 
was not so much a bread-winner as a bread-loser. 
At the end of two years she prepared, with mach 
regret, to give up the struggle, and wrote to Emer- 
son that unless he or Parker should be willing to 
become responsible for the periodical it must surely 
go tothe ground. Parker was quite unable to incur 
the obligation, and as Emerson would not “ will- 
ingly let it die,” rather than have it fall into the 
hands of the Canaanites he concluded to try it for 
a time. During the two years that it continued 
to live, he was its banker, editor, and chief con- 
tributor. 

After “ The Dial”’ passed into Emerson’s hands, 
Thoreau contributed more and more liberally, and 
finally turned to prose, where he for the first time 
struck his best vein. Parker's devotion to the mag- 
azine had been largely a tribute to Miss Faller; 
to her assistance he had come with greater and 


greater vigor toward the close of her incumbency. | 


The table of contents of her last number shows him 
to have written a good part of that issue. 


After | 


she was relieved by Emerson, Parker's contribu- 
tions fell off rapidly, and Thoreau forged into his 
place. 

In spite of the loss of Parker, however, one seems 
to see a slight change toward a more substantial 
and helpful dealing with the real problems of life 
which it was the opinion of Emerson “ The Dial” 
ought to undertake. In some cases, to be sure — as, 
for example, in his essay on “ Agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts ’’ — one is rather humorously aware of the 
conscious effort to deal with practical matters in a 
practical way. Emerson, trying to carry himself 
jauntily whilst giving advice to farmers about 
whether they shall sell their cows in the autumn or 
in the spring, is not conducive to gravity. 

Much of Emerson's best work, both prose and 
verse, was first published in “The Dial,” for the 
sake of keeping the thing on its feet, when he might 
profitably have published elsewhere. Of his reviews 
and shorter criticisms, written especially for “The 
Dial,” not so much can be said in the way of praise. 
Their quality is considerably below that of the pieces 
which were written for other purposes and after- 
ward found their way into the pages of the struggling 
magazine. Emerson was not at his best as a re- 
viewer. In dealing with characteristics, and the 
salient features of a great artist's spiritual message, 
he is himself great ; but in criticism of the minuter 
sort, in dealing with technique and those matters 


| which appertain to art, he betrays frequently a sur- 


prising weakness. Often, too, he fails of the dis- 
tinction of manner which attends him on other 
subjects. In fact, if anything tends to weaken the 
general tone of Emerson’s literary criticism, it is 
that he condescends to deal occasionally in the con- 
ventional eupbuisms of the reviewer, the polite 
inanity of which Carlyle so early washed his hands. 
There is more than a touch of this in Emerson's 
mild characterization of Carlyle’s “ remarkable 
style.” When he comes to modern literature, he 
sometimes lacks proportion, and can speak in the 
same breath of Wordsworth, Byron, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Felicia Hemans. As a rule, how- 
ever, Emerson is superior to these weaknesses, and 
usually his humorous good sense stands by him 
manfully against the assault of whole battalions 
of the nonsense and freakishness of that senti- 
mental time. 

The fight to keep afloat such a periodical as “ The 
Dial” proved more than Emerson could stand, and 
after a losing battle of two years he also gave it up. 
He left the pumps, and the water-logged craft dove 
to the bottom. The difficulties of successfully con- 
ducting such a magazine were well-nigh insuperable. 
It was a constant drain on Emerson. It never suc- 
ceeded in paying anything either to editors or con- 
tributors, and had only twelve copies for free dis- 
tribution. Frequently these gratuitous compositions 
would fail to come to hand as promised, and then 
the editors were compelled to fill in the gaps with 
their “ ready pen,” since the scissors were not to be 
used. The unfortunate number which fell under 
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the bilious eye of Carlyle was a particularly slim 
one, got out, under great strain, by Miss Fuller, who 
“ wrote eighty-five of its one hundred and thirty-six 


These difficulties, of course, account to a consid- 
erable degree for the shortcomings of “ The Dial,” 
its lack of unity, its frequent haziness, its repetitions 
and its lack of consecutiveness ; account, in short, 
for its want of that indispensable thing, distinct 
character as a periodical. Many magazines of infe- 
rior power have been better organized and have 
exhibited more individuality in themselves, with 
far less to draw upon in their several contributors. 
Yet on the whole it must be said, probably, that the 
failure of “The Dial” was more the fault of the 
times than of the managers or the contributors. That 
its spiritual aim was too high or too bold to enlist 
the interest of any large class of Americans of that 
time is fairly evident. Certainly “the Transcen- 
dentalists ’’ were not a large contingent in American 
society in 1840-45. “The Dial” was undoubtedly 
“ the precious life-blood,” if not “of a master spirit ” 
at least of a great many “ remarkable ” writers, and 
it quickened the veins of many others; but it was 
rather intended to do its work by being “ treasured 
up to a life beyond life” than by an immediate 
effect on the organs of society in its own time. 


The University of Wisconsin, J. F. A. Pyre. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A PUBLISHER’S PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dra.) 

In your issue of March 16 appears an article entitled 
«“ Author and Publisher,” upon which I trust you will 
allow me to comment. I pass by the fact that it repro- 
duces in all their vague recklessness the vaguest and 
most reckless statements of Sir Walter Besant. To 
polemise against these were worse than useless. But, 
luexily or unluckily, a couple of very definite assertions 
are risked, and it is these I wish to challenge. I quote 
the ipsissima verba of the article: 

“If it is practically certain that a thousand copies of any 
book of the ordinary sort will find purchasers, there is no risk 
in its publication.’’ 

Obviously it must be meant that it is practically certain 

that the thousand copies will find purchasers, and that 

a sale of one thousand copies is sufficient to cover ex- 
nses. 

Now, in the first place, a vast number of works are 
printed in editions of less than 1000, in editions of 750, 
500, or even 250. I enclose a catalogue of my publica- 
tions, in which I have marked with a cross books of which 
less than 1000 have been printed, in the majority of 
cases editions of 500. So far, then, from its being pos- 
sible to count upon a sale of 1000 for works of this 
class, one does not dream of doing so; on the contrary, 
one makes one’s calculations upon the basis that a sale 
of 300 copies will cover prime outlay,— and, let me add, 
one is frequently disappointed tn one’s expectation, seil- 
ing perhaps 150 or 200 only, instead of the estimated 
300. It is quite evident that for books of this kind 50 





copies more or less may make all the difference between 
profit and loss; equally evident that however carefully 
the publisher makes his calculations he cannot be sure 
of selling up to the required limit, and therefore must 
take a risk which in the case of a £2 2s. or £3 3s. book 
may easily run into a large sum. 

I know what will be answered. Such books, it will 
be asserted, are published on commission only. I can 
only say that nine out of every ten of the books I have 
marked in my catalogue with a cross, to indicate that less 
than 1000 were printed, are published solely at my risk, 
without any help or subsidy whatsoever. And I could 
cite many of an even more scholarly and abstruse nature 
than certain of my publications; e. g., Mr. Frazer’s edi- 
tion of Pausanias, the cost of production of which is 
borne wholly by the publisher. Then it will be said, 
“Oh, but the statement applies to ordinary books,” and 
the books you, Mr. Nutt, publish, and the class of books 
you have in view, are not ordinary books; they are books 
for the select few, for the scholar and the book-lover, 
not for the man in the street.” Very well. Then I ask 
what is meant by an ordinary book? And, so far as I 
can see, the answer must be: a book which is practically 
certain to sell to the extent of 1000 copies, and the sale 
of 1000 copies of which is certain to pay prime outlay. 
In which case, I submit, the bold assertion on which I 
comment becomes a singularly inept La Palissade. 

In the second place, just as the 1000 copy limit of 
sale is meaningless as applied to certain books because 
the calculations respecting them are made on a 300 to 
500 sale basis, so it is equally meaningless when applied 
to the still vaster class of popular (which should be 
ordinary) books which cannot bring in profit until the 
sales have reached figures of from 3000 to 20,000. Ina 
the case of perhaps the majority of illustrated children’s 
books, and of educational works, the sale of 1000 copies 
would be insufficient to cover the illustrator’s or the 
editor’s fee, let alone other expenses. And books of 
this class are, to the extent of ninety per cent, publishers’ 
ventures. Here again, it is, I think, obvious that if 
profit calculations have to be made on the basis of sales 
running into thousands, it is absolutely impossible to 
avoid a certain amount — nay, a considerable amount — 
of risk. 

So far, my criticism of the first assertion to which I 
take exception. The fact is, I venture to think, that 
the writer of the article, like Sir Walter Besant him- 
self, has in view a single class of book only: the medium- 
priced novel or hack-library book, biography, essays, or 
what not, books in which the elements of cost are almost 
exclusively paper, print, binding, and in the case of 
which the authors depend for their remuneration upon 
royalties. I should think it likely that with books of 
this class the 1000 copy limit of sale may be appli- 
cable. But in the case of works of erudition, of beau- 
tifully illustrated books, of popular educational works, 
of popular gift and children’s books, that limit is wholly 
inapplicable, either because such a sale never can be 
reached, or because it must be largely exceeded. And 
my complaint against Sir Walter Besant, and against 
the writer of “ Author and Publisher,” is that they 
keep their eyes fixed upon the least deserving, the least 
intrinsically valuable, portion of the total output of 
books — current hack-fiction — tothe utter neglect of 
the abiding, the vitally essential elements of literature. 
And this brings me to the second count of my indict- 
ment. 

Sir Walter Besant’s emphatic declaration that “the 
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method of the future in publishing is one which treats 
the publisher as an agent working upon commission, 
who will take none but commission books, who will 
take his commission, and no more,” is quoted with en- 
tire gravity and apparent approval. Yet can anything 
be more outrageously silly ? Even if the large class of 
collective publications —encyclopedias, dictionaries, and 
the like, where obviously the commission principle be 
applied — be left out of account, and only individual 
work be considered, does Sir Walter Besant, does the 
writer of “ Author and Publisher,” really think that the 
average man of science, college professor, local histo- 
rian, jurist, theologian, or medical man, is willing or is 
able to bear the cost of bringing the result of his labors 
before the world? Mr. Spencer’s example is quoted, 
in ignorance, I would fain believe, of the true import of 
his testimony. For Mr. Spencer has put it on record 
(I quote his own words): “The losses I suffered my- 
self were great, and continued for many years.” How 
many scholars would be able, how many willing, to face 
“great and continued loss for many years”? And 
what a comment upon the glib statement that there is 
no risk in publishing! One of the foremost philosophers 
of the century has to wait for years, has to risk great 
loss, before he derives profit from his books. Supposing 
he had died with his task but half achieved (and pre- 
mature death has caused many a publishing venture to 
fail), it is safe to say that the losses Mr. Spencer speaks 
of never would have been converted into a balance on 
the right side. The average scholar cannot count upon 
combining in himself genius, long life, and —a hand- 
some private income. 

I can only speak with certainty of my own publica- 
tions, but I can most certainly affirm that if I had waited 
to be “commissioned ” I should never have published 
the “ Tudor Translations,” or Sommer’s edition of the 
“Morte Darthur,” or the “Grimm Library,” or the 
“ Tudor Library,” or “ Painter's Palace of Pleasure,” or 
the “ Bibliothéque de Carabas,” or, in fact, ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred books I have published. I 
am always looking for the intelligent author who will 
publish on commission. But in the very nature of 
things the majority of authors are not and cannot be 
capitalists, and publishing more than any other manu- 
facturing business requires capital. Sir Walter Besant’s 
“method of the future” would prevent the publication 
of nearly every book that is worth publishing at all. 

ALFRED NUTT. 

London, April 14, 1899. 





[Mr. Nutt forestalls our rejoinder to his main 
contention. When we spoke of “ any book of the 
ordinary sort” it was with the express purpose of 
excluding the classes of books which we quite agree 
with him in thinking would require a larger sale 
than 1000 copies to prove profitable ventures. Nor 
had we the remotest intention of implying that 
works of the special and scholarly class illustrated 
by Mr. Nutt’s own catalogue were likely to sell to 
the extent of 1000 copies. As for his grievance 
that we quote Sir Walter Besant “ with entire grav- 
ity and apparent approval,” we can only say that 
the approval is not so “ apparent ”’ as he thinks, but 
that Sir Walter’s opinions are entitled to at least as 
respectful a consideration as are those of his pub- 
lisher-crities.— Epr. Tae Drav}. 





ADMIRAL SAMPSON AT SANTIAGO. — 
A CORRECTION. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dia.) 

In a notice of my book “ With Sampson through the 
War,” in your last issue, the reviewer says: “He sup- 
presses, for example, all mention of the dispatch from 
Sampson ordering Schley to hold his fleet off Santiago.” 

On page 306 of the book the dispatch referred to as 
suppressed will be found mentioned and commented 
upon to the extent of half a page. 

Your reviewer adds: “This is more unpardonable, 
because Admiral Sampson has evidently supplied the 
writer with most of his material, including a chapter of 
his own.” 

Admiral Sampson supplied me with none of the ma- 
terial except that which is directly credited to him — 
i.¢., his chapter, and a few short interviews. My mate- 
rial was obtained from personal observation and from 
the report of the Bureau of Navigation, where you will 
find in full all the official matter referred to in my book. 

As your reviewer's statements reflect upon the hon- 
esty of purpose of Admiral Sampson and myself, I trust 
you will do me the favor to publish this letter. 


New York, April 21, 1899. W. A. M. Goons. 


WHAT THE JAPANESE READ. 

(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) . 
The tastes of the Japanese in reading are illustrated 
in a table accompanying a recent official report from the 
Imperial Library at Tokyo, of which I send you a sum- 
mary. During a period of twenty-four days covered 
by the report, the readers numbered 7,770, and the 

books called for were classified as follows: 

gepacen and European 

Chinese works. works. 

Theology andreligion . . . . .... 635 14 

Philosophy and education. . . . . . « 2,5 145 





Literature and languages . . . . . s . 8,038 QR 
History, biography, geography, travel 9,768 460 
Law, politics, sociology, economy, statistics 6,577 4 
Mathematics, natural philosophy, medici 9,506 388 
Engineering, military arts, industries . 4,043 205 
Miscellaneous books. . . . ....-s 4,340 530 


The table will interest American readers as showing 
how large is the number of European works incladed. 
It may be added that the Japanese are decidedly a 
reading people. Even the “ jinrikisha man,” waiting on 
the street-corner for a customer, is generally to be seen 
reading a newspaper, magazine, or book. And in Japan 
also, “of making many books there is no end.” 

’ Ernest W. CLEMENT. 

Tokyo, April 5, 1899. 








AIRS OF SPRING. 


Among the willow tassels buzz the bees; 
Just sun enough to warm the butterfly, 

Dropt like the bright leaf fallen from autumn trees, 
To stir the light-heart squirrel scampering by; 





A numb snake coiled upon a sunny mound; 
Green of young mosses on the shadow’s bed; 

Faint odors — trustful incense from the ground, 
In misty lift where sleep the winter’s dead; 


Anemones here, arbutus, violets there; 
The wind is busy with the maple flowers; 
Shy blisses glimmer up and down the air 
Where once again they hover — love’s own hours. 
Joun Vance CHENEY. 
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Che Hew Books. 


GREAT GENERALS IN BLUE AND GRAY.* 


Thomas Jonathan Jackson occupies a pecu- 
liar place among the heroes of American his- 
tory. As the story of the great Civil War is 
being told, in these days when the passions of 
a generation ago are forgotten and the intensely 
partisan volumes of contemporary writers are 
revised with a cooler judgment, the worth of 
this great soldier of the Lost Cause becomes 
increasingly apparent. No one can estimate 
what a power for good in healing the wounds 
of a fratricidal strife one thought has been : If 
an intensely earnest, devoted Christian man 
like * Stonewall” Jackson believed in the jus- 
ness of the contention of the South and was 
willing to give his life for his convictions, then 
no one from the other side has the right to 
make sweeping condemnation of * rebels ” and 
“ traitors’ without a fair and unbiased exam- 
ination of the questions at issue in the great 
contest which nearly severed the bonds of 
American union. 

Some such thought as this must explain the 
welcome given to the two noble volumes by 
Colonel Henderson, in which, with grace of lit- 
erary style and wealth of graphic aid, he has 
attempted the interpretation of the life of a 
great commander. Himself learned in military 
lore, no better one could have been chosen to 
paint the portrait of a general who took with 
him into the field the invaluable treasures of a 
well-ordered mind enriched by years of study 
of the achievements of the world’s leading sol- 
diers. In the twelve hundred pages, besides 
the thread of the life-story of Jackson, the 
reader will find many a paragraph that will 
stimulate careful thought, many a bright phrase 
that will illumine the darkness of conflict, many 
a brilliant description that will charm. There 
can be no doubt that this work will be the 
standard biography of Jackson, and that, there- 
fore, the literature of the Civil War has received 
a notable addition. 

The personality of the hero is everywhere, 
and naturally so. It is probable that no one 

* STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE American Civit War. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson, Major, the York and 
Lancashire Regiment ; Professor of Military Art and History 
in the Staff College. In two volumes. With portraits, maps, 
and plans. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Lire or Generar Grorce Gorpon Meape, Commander 
of the Army of the Potomac. By Richard Meade Bache. 


Illustrated with portraits and maps. Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. 





could tell the details of the career of this sol- 
dier of the South without feeling his heart warm 
with enthusiasm toward one who was intensely 
popular, although his life throughout was char- 
acterized by rigid reserve, whose student’s na- 
ture gave him self-control, who manifested tact 
in many a critical moment because of this self- 
possession, who cared little for the praise of his 
fellow men, and who seemed to enjoy surround- 
ing himself and his plans with a veil of deep 
mystery. In boyhood and youth, in the train- 
ing days of the Mexican War, and in the cam- 
paigns of the Valley, whereverJ ackson appeared 
he was a power. His brain worked for others ; 
he did the thinking and oftentimes the doing 
as well. Perhaps the facts sustain such a notion, 
but there is such a fascination in the narrative 
that one who seeks to criticise is led to wonder 
whether this uniformity of laudation may not 
be a defect of judgment, the presence of which 
should lead to a closer examination of state- 
ments about other men and things which are 
interwoven into the story. 

It is probable, also, that no one could tell 
the details of the career of Jackson without 
being in sympathy with the cause for which he 
fought and died. When one is gone, the tes- 
timony of a friend is more to be desired than 
the tribute of an enemy. A Northerner, in 
these days of reconciliation and reunion, might 
write appreciatively of a Southern general, 
might give him due credit for honesty of pur- 
pose, for skill in strategy, for valor in conflict; 
and yet there would be the certain bias of one 
who was reared under different conditions and 
with opposing fundamental notions. In like 
manner, if in any part of this work there is ap- 
pearance of too great praise for the Southern 
leaders and too much sympathy for the Confed- 
eracy, the unpleasant thought will come that this 
intensity of feeling may prevent that impartial 
examination of facts which an alien might be 
expected to make when studying military move- 
ments in the light of sober history, with a defi- 
nite view of contributing to the literature of 
warfare rather than to that of partisanship. 

It is more than likely that a writer who had 
had soldierly training and military sympathies 
would far better express the true estimate of 
the life of a great general than any civilian 
possibly could do. At the same time, in case 
of conflict between the military authorities and 
the civil, the bias of personal opinion and tech- 
nical training would certainly operate in cloud- 
ing the judgment to some degree. In every 


war there are times when the desires of the 
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civil authority go counter to the views of the 
military. Sometimes time shows that the civil 
arm was to blame; sometimes the reverse is 


true. In Jackson’s career, as in that of many | 
a general of the Civil War, there were occa- | 


sions when the feeling between these two forms 
of authority was intense. No one needs to read 
far in Colonel Henderson’s volumes in order to 
find the strength of his opinion that the civil 
authorities are too apt to interfere with generals 
in the field, and that things would go much 
better were the military authorities to be given 
entire control. There are many who would 
contend that history does not sustain the cor- 
rectness of such a view. 

Having now a writer who has become thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea of the nobility of 
character of his subject, who either had a pre- 
viously formed conception of the justice of that 
hero’s cause or reached such a conclusion after 
a sympathetic study, and who has the military 
bent of mind, the inevitable tendency will be 
that the heroic element will be made too prom- 
inent, and that every obstacle will give way 
before the mighty genius which Providence has 
determined shall triumph. No matter how over- 
whelming the odds, victory will be sure to come ; 
or, if it fails, will be prevented only because of 
the want of hearty codperation on the part of 
someone else. 

These seem to be the lines of criticism along 
which the volumes devoted to Stonewall Jack- 
son may be, perhaps harshly, reviewed. But 
there is a sense in which these criticisms only 
inerease the praise due the author. One feels 
that the history of a life is presented from the 
standpoint of that life. The reader here sees 
things as Stonewall Jackson saw them. He 
understands how the problem of slavery ap- 
peared to a thoughtful man of the South. In 
the words of Mrs. Jackson : 

“ He found the institution a responsible and trouble- 
some one, and I have heard him say that he would 
prefer to see the negroes free, but he believed that 
slavery was sanctioned by the Creator himself, who 
maketh men to differ, and instituted laws for the bond 
and free. He therefore accepted slavery as it existed 
in the South, not as a thing desirable in itself, but as 
allowed by Providence for ends which it was not his 
business to determine.” 

The reader understands how it came about 
that men believed that injustice was done them 
in the Union, and were willing to fight and die, 
if necessary, to sustain their convictions when 
once deliberately formed. The point of view 
can be appreciated, even if the arguments given 
do not seem decisive. The chapter on the 


| causes of the war does not give attention to 

many topics which were influential in bring- 
_ ing about the struggle. Statements are made 
which are to be taken with much allowance. 
There is apparent inconsistency in places, — 
as, for example, where the old fear of slave 
insurrection is used to warrant rebellion after 
the election of Abraham Lincoln; while, ten 
pages later, the safety of the women and chil- 
| dren in the midst of war’s alarms, when only 
| the slaves were near, is used to show the false- 
ness of any such ideas of the wrong treatment 
of slaves as were set forth in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

A reasonable argument for the justification 
of the South in rebellion is sought in many 
pages, and then much of truth is hinted at inci- 
dentally in a single paragraph : 

“It is impossible to determine how far the profes- 
sional politician was responsible for the Civil War. But 
when we recall the fact that secession followed close on 
the overthrow of a faction which had long monopolized 
the spoils of office, and that this faction found compen- 
sation in the establishment of a new government, it is 
not easy to resist the suspicion that the secession move- 
ment was neither more nor less than a conspiracy hatched 
by a clever and unscrupulous cabal.” 


The volumes under consideration are remark- 
_ ably strong in two respects. They set forth a 
striking picture of Jackson as a man, and they 
show the value of strategy in warfare. Because 
Jackson was so successful as a strategist, he 
probably appealed to the author as one of the 
best of characters around whom might be woven 
the arguments for the most careful study of 
military science. 

The man appears everywhere. “He never 
smoked, he was a strict teetotaller, and he never 
touched a card.” He was “as exact as the 
multiplication table, and as full of things mil- 
itary as an arsenal.” “ Few detected beneath 
that quiet demeanor and absent manner, the 
existence of energy incarnate and an iron will.” 
“As the playful tenderness he displayed at 
home was never suspected, so the consuming 
earnestness, the absolute fearlessness, whether 
of danger or responsibility, the utter disregard 
of man, and the unquestioning faith in the 
Almighty, which made up the individuality 
which men called Stonewall Jackson, remained 
hidden from all but one” (his wife). Such 
brief extracts show glimpses of the man as he 
appeared to his fellows. 

As to his skill in strategy, there is need for 
little comment. He was an ardent admirer of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He studied his cam- 
paigns with eagerness. He noted particularly 
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the “ swiftness, daring, and energy of his move- 
ments.” One paragraph will suffice : 

«“* With God’s blessing (this was a favorite phrase 
with him) let us make thorough work of it.’ When once 
he had joined battle, no loss, no suffering was permitted 
to stay his hand. He never dreamed of retreat until he 
had put in his last reserve. Yet his victories were won 
rather by sweat than blood, by skilful mancuvring 
rather than sheer hard fighting. ‘I had rather lose one 
man in marching than five in battle,’ and in order to 
achieve an easy triumph his men were marched till they 
dropped in scores. But the marches which strewed the 
wayside with the footsore and the weaklings won his 
battles. ‘The enemy, surprised and outnumbered, was 
practically beaten before a shot was fired, and success 
was attained at a trifling cost.” 


The story of George Gordon Meade suffers 
by comparison with the splendid narrative by 
Colonel Henderson, and yet there are many 
points of similarity. The early experiences of 
the two future generals of the Rebellion were 
much the same. Each followed his prelimin- 
ary training at West Point with service in the 
Mexican W ar, and this similarity of experience 
has naturally produced a similarity of treatment 
on the part of the two widely separated writers. 
Each has decided views regarding the superior 
worth of strategy in warfare, and each reaches 
the conclusion stated in the words of Colonel 
Henderson : “ Providence is more inclined to 
side with the big brains than with the big bat- 
talions.” 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare the 
views of the two authors as set forth in the 
Jackson life under the chapter heading “ Se- 
cession ” and in the Meade story under “ The 
Cause of the Civil War ” and in a second chap- 
ter entitled “ Truths and Popular Errors Re- 
garding the Civil War.” The parallelism might 
be further illustrated by a reference to the 
numerous maps and plans furnished by each 
work, the Meade biography being illustrated 
by twenty-two diagrams, some of them, how- 
ever, lacking the clearness of delineation de- 
sired by the student ; and the Jackson volumes 
by over thirty similar graphic helps. 

In style, however, Mr. Bache lacks the clear- 
ness of his contemporary. The sentences are 
often involved and the phrases stilted. It is 
somewhat difficult to read passage after passage, 
where the thought is expressed in the style of 
this selected sentence : 

“ The absurdities which the contemplation of a mul- 


titude of sovereign states, without marked geographical 
boundaries, which have lived for nearly a century to- 





gether the common life of a nation, coupled with the 


right of secession at any time, exhibit to us, are infinite.” 
| 


generation since the war, might have been made 
a model, truth and error being separated in the 
cold light of dispassionate recital. Laudation 
of an uncle by a nephew might be expected, 
but a few sentences will indicate the spirit 
which seems to mark the volume. 

It was Sheridan’s “ habitual practice never 
to blench from claiming more than the merit 
in whatever he was concerned” (page 36). 
McClellan was 
“A man without the poise that is capable of directing 
to great deeds. . . . Put to the actual test of war, and 
suspicions of his shortcomings for his task beginning to 
invade the sober common-sense of the people, not to be 
in the long run deceived as to what concerns them nearly, 
some abatement of this became perceptible, 
although he still had so false a view of his relations as 
a military man to the civil power that he could reconcile 
himself to writing to the President a letter unprece- 
dented in its assumption of ability to counsel in a 
sphere the threshold of which he should not have 
touched ” (page 173). 

Halleck, too, receives such compliments as 
the following : 

“Halleck . . . made progress so slow towards Cor- 
inth, in Mississippi, moving fifteen miles in six weeks, 
that the enemy availed himself of the ample time placed 
at his disposal to evacuate the place with all his mate- 
ria!, and leave only the husks of victory behind. Yet 
Halleck was the general who, from Washington, subse- 
quently told McClellan that his men did not march 
enough for exercise. . . . His generalship, however, had 
not, as we have seen, prevented Halleck from being 
called to Washington as general-in-chief of the armies 
of the United States” (page 249). 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to give further 
illustrations. One general after another is 
treated in such frank manner. One after an- 
other is given trial only to fail. Finally from 
the mists of defeat and demoralization and de- 
spair the true hero (Meade) emerges, and from 
that auspicious moment mistakes are few and 
difficulties are trifles. 

Getting such an impression of the tone of 
mind of the author, the result of examination is 
disappointing. “The alternative which has 
been discarded always seems to have extraordin- 
ary fascination for the average human mind, so 
easy is it to demonstrate success of the thing not 
tried.” Such is the text which serves to illus- 
trate the truth that Meade was right and that 
all his critics were wrong, and if that statement 
be not accepted as convincing, then let every 
critic beware, or each will be treated with such 
stinging comment as is given one or two mild 
opponents of General Meade’s policy. 

Returning once again, for a moment, to a 
comparison of the two works reviewed, the 


This life of Meade, being the first one in a | reader feels that Colonel Henderson is partial 
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to his hero, but this partiality is evidently the 
result of such deep study of the man and his 
time, that it becomes part of the nature of the 
writer, who sends his message from the heart. 
In the case of Mr. Bache, the conviction is 
strong that the desire to have the last word 
with a generation of writers about the war, and 
the over-anxiety to have a great general prop- 
erly appreciated by posterity, have clouded the 
judgment to such an extent that, in contro- 
verted questions, the Life of General Meade 
van searcely be taken as a safe guide to the 
anxious seeker after the truth. 


Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 


OLD-AGE LETTERS OF SAVAGE LANDOR.* 


Any work bearing the name of Landor would 
be certain to arouse the expectation of the lit- 
erary public. There are several reasons for 
this. In the world of letters Landor was a 
unique figure. “I am and will be alone as long 
as | live, and after,” he wrote Brougham ; and 
the judgment thus pronounced upon himself 
has been accepted as final. He was, indeed, a 
sort of paradox. To some, to most perhaps, 
his manner was rough and crabbed, while to 
others it seemed imbued with all the affable 
grace of old-world gallantry; the air of defi- 
ance with which he hedged himself in prevented 
many from seeing that he possessed a delicacy 
of sentiment almost unparalleled in others ; his 
childish crochets, his whims, his caprices, were 
but the cloaks to a larger and nobler nature ; 
and his slavery to impulse was at least extenu- 
ated by his kingly contempt for all that was 
mean and vile and base. To this man have been 
applied more epithets, good and bad, than to any 
English writer of this century, perhaps of any 
century. Carlyle, who had the ability that 
genius always has of describing a person or a 
thing in the word or the phrase which is a dis- 
covery, summed them all up in his “ unsubdu- 
able old Roman!” Always at war with the 
world, ready to marshall his armies at a mo- 
ment’s notice, though sometimes borne back by 
force of numbers and never victorious, he yet 
never acknowledged defeat. He lived and died 
fighting. At times it pleases me to think that, 
as Coleridge detected in himself “ a smack of 
Hamlet,” so we may detect in Landor a smack 
of the mad Lear. “The mind of Lear,” Haz- 





° Lurrens OF WALTER Savace Lanpor, Private AND 
Pusuic. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. Lllustrated. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





litt once said,— and what I quote may be ap- 
plied with almost equal force to the mind of 
Landor,—“ is like a tall ship driven about by 
the winds, buffeted by the furious waves, but 
that still rides above the storm, having its 
anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea; or it is 
like the sharp rock circled by the eddying whirl- 
pool that foams and beats against it, or like the 
solid promontory pushed from its basis by the 
force of an earthquake.” And Landor, like 
Lear, we remember, was the wizard who dis- 
turbed the elements. 

The letters of such a man as this, it would 
seem, ought to be particularly interesting, be- 
cause in them we should naturally look for 
some expression of this singular personality. 
But when we open the book before us, the 
“ Letters of Walter Savage Landor,” we meet 
at the very start with a slight disappointment. 
The title promises rather too much, for the 
book actually contains only a small part of 
Landor’s correspondence. We have here the 
letters written by him to Lady Graves-Sawle, 
before and after her marriage, and to her 
mother, during the years 1838 to 1863. In 
addition to these letters,— which, with the ex- 
ception, so far as | can find, of only three short 
extracts printed in Foster’s biography of Lan- 
dor, have hitherto been unpublished, — are 
reprinted the public letters which Landor ad- 
dressed to “ The Examiner” during the years 
1838 to 1855. These public letters may be 
dismissed with a word. Their tone and point 
of view are pretty well suggested in the follow- 
ing passage : 

«In my views on politics I have given offense to many 
good and sensible men. Perhaps I may be erroneous 
in some of my opinions, but is it quite certain that they 
themselves are exempt from fallibility in all of theirs ? 
Permit me to ask whether they have given proofs to 
the world of more research, more intellect, more infor- 
mation, more independence? I come forward, not to 
offend, but to conduct; not to quarrel, but to teach; and 
I would rather make one man wiser than ten thousand 
friendly to me; yet I profess no indifference to the fav- 
ourable opinion of those writers who influence the public 
judgment. I suspect both of moroseness and of false- 
hood such as are guilty of this arrogant and contemptu- 
ous demeanor. It is only small dogs that run after the 
stones cast at them; and these small dogs, importunate 
to be petted and prompt at tricks, are of a breed not 
remarkable for sagacity or fidelity. 

« Dependent on no party, influenced by none, abstain- 
ing from the society and conversation of the few public 
men I happen to be acquainted with, for no other reason 
than because they are in power and office, I shall con- 
tinue, so long as I live, to notice the polities and politi- 
cians which may promote or impede the public welfare.” 
Not all of these public letters were worth pre- 
serving, nor are they likely to entertain the 
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general reader. Some of them, nevertheless, 
are manly appeals for justice, and their chief 
merit, I take it, is to show that Landor was at 
all times the friend of the oppressed and the 
enemy of the oppressor. 

It is the private letters that constitute the 
more valuable portion of the book. As might 
be supposed, these contain some interesting 
impressions of men and things. A few of 
these impressions are really good,— as this one 
of Byron, for instance: “In Byron there is 
much to admire but nothing to imitate: for 
energy is beyond the limits of imitation.” But 
more, by far, are of the “slap-dash” sort as 
Lowell once characterized them, which are 
interesting only because they bear the stamp of 
Landor’s originality. Of this kind are Lan- 
dor’s statements that Aubrey de Vere’s * En- 
glish Misrule and Irish Misdeeds ” is “ a work 
which unites the wisdom of Bacon with the elo- 
quence of Burke,” that “ The world has seen 
only one man in two thousand years so eloquent 
as Kossuth,” that Mrs. Somerville was “the 
most wonderful woman the world ever saw,” 
and so on. 

The letters themselves are not as quotable 
as one familiar with Landor’s works would ex- 
pect. Of the following extracts, which will 
serve as well as any, perhaps, to illustrate the 
author’s manner in this form of invention, the 
last, if I mistake not, are in a strain somewhat 
unusual with Landor. 

“It is a horrible thing to have many literary friends. 
They are apt to fancy that, however your time may be 
occupied, you must at all events have enough to read 
what they send you. Alas! alas! There are few who 
have time enough to read even all the very good books 
that have been written, old and new; and who can neglect 
the good for the bad without compunction and remorse ? 
. . » In regard to small authors, restless for celebrity, 
and wriggling on their level walks like worms exposed 
to the sunshine, I have scarcely ever seen one of these 
poor creatures who did not at one time excite my smiles, 
and at another my pity. . . . When years have stored 
your mind with observation, you will continue to prefer 
Goldsmith to Bulwer, Miss Edgeworth to Lady Morgan, 
Madame de Sévigné to Chateaubriand: in other words, 
the very best to the very worst.” 

“ There are few of us who do not know how a little 
grief swells a greater. Have you never seen two drops 
of rain upon a window, where the larger has been qui- 


escent until the lesser was drawn into it —then it 
dro ee 


“Do not let the fishermen catch all the trout, for 
they are pretty creatures, and I am delighted to see 
them playing on the surface of the water. The very 


oldest of them may sometimes be detected in this idle 
— — so there is a sort of sympathy between us.” 

“ You did right in not killing the grouse. Let men 
do these things if they will. Perhaps there is no harm 
in it— perhaps it makes them no crueller than they 








would be otherwise. But it is hard to take away what 
we cannot give — and life is a pleasant thing — at least 
to birds. No doubt the young ones say tender things 
to one another, and even the old ones do not dream of 
death.” 

«T have been to visit your flowers — they are doing 
well, and the roses I planted seemed glad to see me.” 
Thoughts like the last hint at the precise value 
of this collection of letters. To begin with, 
there is no treasure-trove of thought here. Two- 
thirds of the letters were written to a young 
and inexperienced girl wholly incapable of draw- 
ing from Landor his best ideas. The author, 
however, has thrown about this light gossip of 
his old age a charm that certainly delights the 
reader. Landor evidently had no thought of 
the public in mind when he wrote these letters, 
although, now that they are published, they may 
in a measure satisfy the curiosity the public 
always has to get a peep at the interior of the 
green-room. They add nothing to our knowl- 
edge of Landor, although they do emphasize 
the fact that under favorable circumstances he 
could be agreeable — even amiable. In other 
words, the old Roman has for once put off his 
armor and donned the toga of a peaceful citizen 
of Rome,— although, it must be owned, we 
never quite rid ourselves of an uneasy feeling 
that after all he may have his weapons within 
easy reach, ready to be seized at a moment’s 


notice. Tuiey Francis Huntrnctron. 


Two EPocns OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


The great name of Gregorovius (1821- 
1891 )-is chiefly associated with medieval 
Rome. This was the subject of his first his- 
torical study, and, as recast in 1883, the work 
displays all his mastery of form and abundance 
of accurate scholarship. The story of the em- 
peror who settled the boundaries and the for- 
eign policy of the Roman Empire, who made 
the last and greatest effort to revive the full 
splendor of Hellenic paganism, is well deserv- 
ing of such a monograph. For the man of gen- 
eral culture, the sixty-sixth chapter of Meri- 
vale’s standard work may suffice. But every 
serious student of Roman history will find Gre- 
gorovius’ book a necessity. 

Our American specialists in any such field 
are, however, as I believe, almost invariably 





°Tar Eursror Hapgian. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
Translated by Mary E. Robinson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Roman Soctery wy Tae Last Century oF THE WESTERN 
Empire. By Samuel Dill. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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accustomed to the use of German books. The 
present translation must have been intended 
almost solely for insular students; it is not 
intended, however, for the mere general reader. 
The French, Latin, and Greek, which occurs 
abundantly in the foot-notes, is never translated : 
German is left standing only in the titles of 
other works cited. 

Now, that a generation of students equipped 
in just this peculiar fashion really exists in 
England, there is abundant reason to believe. 
In spite of all ties, of old kin and recent roy- 
alty, our cousins still turn their backs on the 
parent Teutonic speech, in which half the vol- 
umes of constant reference in almost every 
American scholar’s working library are writ- 
ten. German is a sealed book to many — per- 
haps to most — Oxford or Cambridge gradu- 
ates to-day. 

But if such a condition is to be endured and 
accepted, it must at least be faced consistently. 
Especially, such a work as this must be duly 
adapted to the reader — we should in courtesy 
say the student — who knows no German, and 
will not learn it. 

A mere translation of Gregorovius’ text, and 
of the German portion of his foot-notes, does 
net fully accomplish this end. Three-fourths 
of the references in the notes are still to books 
cited by their German titles. In many cases, 
English translations exist; in others, references 
were possible to English or French books. The 
only supplementary material in the English 
edition appears to be the all-too-brief and 
luminous ‘ Introduction,” of four pages, by 
Professor Henry Pelham. The swift sketch 
therein given of Hadrian’s larger imperial 
policy supplies a real defect in Gregorovius’ 
own work. But nearly every page needed the 
aid of the same masterly hand, in the English 
reader’s interest. 

Thus, to Merivale, from whose closing vol- 
ume nearly everyone will turn to this mono- 
graph, there is apparently no reference at all. 
That such a vade mecum as Teuffel’s * History 
of Latin Literature ” is available in English, as 
as well as in German, has apparently not been 
revealed to the conscientious translator. In- 
deed, I find no serious attempt to supplement 
the bibliographical material for the fifteen years 
since Gregorovius’ own work appeared. To 
take a most glaring instance, in the special 
“ Bibliography” (pp. 382-402), Theodor 
Mommsen is credited with three German and 
two Latin monographs ; there is no mention of 
the existence, in German or English, of his 








great work on the “ Provinces under the Em- 
pire”! 

We must say, on the whole, then, that almost 
any student in America who needs Gregoro- 
vius’ book at all will prefer the original, espe- 
cially if, as is probable, an edition has appeared, 
or shall soon appear, with revised bibliography. 

Though unable to compare this version with 
the original text, I have the impression that 
the translator has done her work faithfully. 
The printing has also been careful, and the 
outward appearance of the book is most luxu- 
rious. In general, the task undertaken seems 
to have been well performed. But the truth 
is, the mere “ oversetting ” of a valuable and 
scholarly monograph into another language is 
in itself unscholarly and unsatisfactory. The 
competent specialist, who should alone attempt 
to introduce an alien book to his own people, 
will inevitably find himself adapting it to the 
known needs of the new audience. This has 
not been attempted at all in the present instance. 

It is a pleasure to speak in a much heartier 
tone of Professor Dill’s book. The outward 
form, and in some degree the subject, set it 
beside the “ Hadrian,” at least upon the re- 
viewer's desk. Our only quarrel, if any, is 
with its title. We hold with Professor Bury, 
that there never was a Western empire, at any 
rate until the coronation of Charles the Great. 
From the time of Constantine, the seat of em- 
pire was on the Bosporus ; while Rome or Milan 
or Ravenna was, even in Diocletian’s day, but 
an outpost, or at best a provincial capital. Pro- 
fessor Dill undertakes to show how much clas- 
sical culture yet survived in Italy, and in 
Western Europe generally, through that terri- 
ble century from the first incoming of the Visi- 
goths to the disappearance of the poor puppet 
overburdened with the mighty cognomen Rom- 
ulus Augustulus. The very name of “ oman 
Society,” in a local sense, seems to me all but 
effaced by Alaric’s harrying (410 A. D.). 

But the task essayed is accomplished with 
diligence and learning, with grace, even with 
semi-poetic imagination, kept duly reined in by 
sober conscientiousness. The materials, indeed, 
are upon the whole scanty and unsatisfying. 
The courtly orator Symmachus, Ausonius, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, poets whose very names 
are but half-remembered, — such are the cen- 
tral figures ; for the mightier champions of early 
Christianity arise to destroy, not to uphold, the 
dying civilization. So much the defter is the 
artist’s hand. 

What do the degenerate heirs of a perishing 
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empire think about, before they go over the 
cataract? Doubtless they meditate as little as 
possible ; least of all about their own unworthi- 
ness, as contrasted with their ancestors. Of 
what are the folk of Madrid thinking to-day? 
As little as may be of Santiago and Manila; 
never, if they can help it, of Ferdinand and 
Charles and Philip. Their talk is of the mor- 
row’s bullfight. The cultivated classes of Can- 
ton and Pekin are doing little hard thinking. 
So, doubtless, it was in Rome, at least until 
Alaric actually thundered at the gate. 

A more interesting but unanswerable query 
—to end half-querulously as we began — would 
be: What did the wisest and most far-sighted 
of the Goths, the Franks, or the Lombards 
think, when first they began to realize that the 
star of Rome was setting forever, that the future 
mastery of the world was theirs? How much 
of childish savagery was there really in their 
thoughts? Did they pour into the lands of 
older culture and milder climate as mere ma- 
rauders, or seeking a real home? How early, 
how swiftly, how easily, did the blending of 
North and South begin ? 

We shall never know. But as we see the 
complete merging of the two at last, we almost 
question if the new voice is so certain to be 
right in assuring us, even, that 
‘East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 


meet.’’ 
Strong races meet, and clash, — and finally 
blend. Amid political and economic changes, 
the world over, more momentous than have oc- 
curred for many centuries, there is to-day a 
certain timeliness, a peculiar interest, in Pro- 
fessor Dill’s scholarly and imaginative sketch. 
Wituiam Cranston Lawton. 


THE WHITE MAN’s PROBLEM.* 


It is not absolutely necessary that a new book 
shall deal with the Philippines, or Cuba, or the 
Hawaiian Islands, in order to be of interest 
from the point of view from which most En- 
glish readers are studying the relations of 
English to less enlightened races. Wherever 
colonization is in progress, problems are being 
worked out that are of the deepest interest to 
all students of the relations between a superior 
and an inferior race occupying the same terri- 
tory ; and at the present time such students are 


* Ow roe Sours Arrican Frontier. By William Wasvey 
Brown. With illustrations and maps. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons. 





very likely to be Americans. Hence, at the 
present time a study by an American of what 
has been doing in South Africa in the past few 
years may well be characterized as timely, not 
in the same sense as was Professor W orcester’s 
book on the Philippines, but in the larger 
sense that it comes when every source of infor- 
mation and light, even incidental, is likely to 
be welcomed and utilized. 

In more respects than one, the opening to 
settlement of Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
was analogous to undertakings in which the 
United States is now, more or less against its 
will, engaged. There was, in the one case, a race 
determinedly hostile to be dealt with ; in the 
other, a race avowedly friendly, which after a 
while revolted against the new ways of the white 
man and especially the white man’s habit of 
regular labor, and in its revolt inflicted greater 
sufferings upon the whites than did the other. 
The ultimate result was the same in the two 
cases. It was not primarily the driving out of 
a resident people by an army of invaders ; there 
was in the territory ample space for all its occu- 
pants, black and white, and for a hundredfold 
more. But the new comers believed in labor, 
and had the effrontery to ask their black neigh- 
bors to break through their traditions and labor 
also; that it was for hire did not matter, un- 
less, indeed, it made matters worse. Then there 
was revolt and bloodshed, and finally a reés- 
tablishing of the social order upon a new basis, 
the power being now definitely in the hands 
of the white man, that he might secure him- 
self against further revolt and at the same time 
compel the black to accept certain things that 
should ultimately make for his salvation. If 
the book makes one thing clear more than an- 
other, it is that no permanent improvement 
ean be made in a benighted race that is not 
based upon power, upon the actual use of the 
strong hand as it is needed ; that there is no 
such thing as moral suasion in dealing with a 
savage, except in so far as the savage suspects 
that there is power behind it. 

But the author of this book discusses this 
and other political problems only by implica- 
tion. His object is to give a straightforward 
narrative of his own personal experiences as a 
member of the band of pioneers who pushed 
through the wilderness to Mashonaland, founded 
the town of Salisbury, and eventually, as part 
of a larger force, subdued the uprising inspired 
by Lo Bengula and put an end to the power 
of the Matabele king. As a young man recently 
graduated from the University of Kansas, the 
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author found his way to South Africa as col- | 
lector for the Smithsonian Institution; and | 


happened there in exciting times, which speed- 
ily made the young scientist a soldier and 
a gold-seeker, and finally a prosperous land- 
owner. Through what perils he made his way 
may best be read in the pages of his book, 
though the story is told so modestly that one 
needs to read many a passage a second time to 
realize what it means. Most marked in book 
as in author is its plain, unassuming style, its 
manner even and direct. Of especial interest, 
and perhaps best written, are the chapters 
treating of family and village life among the 
natives. That the author, by virtue of his ex- 
ploits as a provider of skins for the Smithso- 
nian, and consequently of much meat for the 
natives, had won their entire confidence, is fully 
evidenced by the freedom with which they im- 
parted to him their few traditions — as of the 
sun setting in the headwaters of a great river 
and calmly floating eastward until morning ; 
and by the certainty with which a young woman 
who disliked her affianced purchaser appealed 
to him to provide her a way of escape — by 
marrying her himself. 

If there had been any intention of making 
the book in any sense political in character, 
much might have been made of the doings of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his dealings with the 
important questions affecting the new colony. 
But as with regard to other matters political, 
these doings and dealings are left to speak for 
themselves. One may easily draw inferences 
with regard to the author’s opinion of Mr. 
Rhodes, and it is very evident that Mr. Brown 
is not a hero-worshipper if Mr. Rhodes is to be 
the hero; while on the other hand, if it seems 
that Mr. Rhodes has taken especial care of the 
interests of Mr. Rhodes and of his Company as 
distinguished from the interests of the general 
Rhodesian public, he has nevertheless dealt 
with very hard questions in an eminently wise 
way, wiser than it may seem to an observer at 
a distance. And without Mr. Rhodes, there 
could, of course, have been no Rhodesia. 


RECENT FOREIGN FICTION.* 





A considerable number of the romantic fictions 


_ of Mr. Maurus Jokai have found their way into a 





The world has grown so small, and is becom- | 


ing so well known in all its parts, that we may 
hardly hope to see many more added to the 


number of interesting books devoted solely to | Ww 
| By Paul Bourget. Translated by William Marchant, New 


narrative of personal travel and adventure in 
strange lands. But “On the South African 
Frontier ” is certainly one that has a message of 


sort of English during the past ten years, but they 
have generally been open to the suspicion, if the 
fact were not avowed, of translation through the 
German, and we have never felt that they brought 
us into close contact with the thought of the writer. 
They seem, moreover, to have been chosen from the 
great mass of available material in a rather hap- 
hazard way, and we have not found it easy to find 
in them any adequate justification of the author's 
immense reputation in his own country. The firm of 
publishers who have now become the authorized rep- 
resentatives of the Hungarian novelist in this coun- 
try have undertaken to reproduce some of his novels 
more faithfully than others have done, and in direct 
translations by competent hands. Few readers un- 
derstand the importance of direct translation in such 
a case, or the great difficulty of transferring ideas 
from an agglutinative to an inflected vehicle of ex- 
pression. We will frankly say that the two romances 
now before us have impressed us more than any of 
their predecessors in English garb as saying just 
what their author must have meant to say in his 
own speech, and as confirming his title to rank among 
the foremost romanticists of the century. They are 
fantastic in their conception and careless in their 
attention to matters of detail, for these are doubt- 
less essential features of the writer's genius, but 
their effect is more coherent, or less kaleidoscopic, 
than that of earlier versions, which we take to be 
good evidence that they have been intelligently 
translated. The first of them, “The Nameless 
Castle,” is provided with a preface by the author 
himself, and a sketch of his activity by “ Neltje 
Blanchan” which is appreciative and just. The 
story is of the Napoleonic time, and of the Hun- 
garian army raised in 1809 to resist the invader. It 
has for its heroine a daughter of King Louis XVI, 
saved from her enemies by devoted royalist sympa- 

*Tue Namevess Castix. A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. 
Translated from the Hungarian by S. E. Boggs. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 

A Hownoarian Nazos. By Dr. Maurus Jokai. Translated 
py R. Nisbet Bain. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Tue Srory or Gésta Beruinc. Translated from the 
Swedish of Selma Lagerléf by Pauline Bancroft Flach. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Tue Mrracies or Anticurist. A Novel. Translated 
from the Swedish of Selma Lagerliéf by Pauline Bancroft 
Flach. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

SrecanKa : A Forest Picture, and Other Stories. By Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

AnTicong, and Other Portraits of Women ( Voyageuses). 


| York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


interest to the general reader and that will well 


repay a few hours of study. 
E. M. Hopgrns. 


| lution. By Jules Claretie. 


Tue Secret or Fovcerrevsr. A Romance of the Fif- 
teenth Century. From the French by Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Boston; Marlier, Callanan & Co. 

Vicomre pe Pvysour. A Romance of the French Revo- 
Englished by Emma M. Phelps. 


| New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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thizers, who centre their hopes in a possible restora- 


tion which shall bring her to the throne of her | 


ancestors. Her death makes the device innocent 


enough, a device justified, for the rest, by the inter- 
est of the romance that has been woven about her 


fortunes. 


“An Hangarian Nabob,” the second of these | 
translations, is one of the author's earlier books, | 


having been published nearly half a century ago, 


and pictures Hungarian life in a still earlier period | 


of the century, namely, in the twenties. Its interest 
is varied and sustained, and we ean easily under- 
stand that it is reckoned among the classics of Hun- 
garian fiction. The translator has taken the liberty 


of cutting out “a good third of the original work,” | 


in order that the book “should attract at first sight.” 


We consider such mutilations unwarrantable, and | 


feel bound to protest against them upon every pos- 
sible occasion. 

A young Swedish priest in the district of Varm- 
land is so addicted to drink that he is expelled from 
his parish and becomes an outcast. Filled with re- 
morse, he is about to take his own life, when he is 
saved by a wealthy and philanthropic woman, the 
proprietor of large estates and productive industries. 
This woman has collected about her a number of 
picturesque ne’er-do-weels, who have become her 
pensioners, and whom she provides with a home, 
food, clothing, and whatever else they may want. 
Gosta Berling, the drunken priest, becomes one of 
these pensioners. Presently, through a turn of the 
wheel of fortune, this Lady Bountiful is expelled 
from her home, and the pensioners remain in pos- 
session. They live riotous lives and indulge in 
all sorts of mad freaks. It is evident enough that 
the story thus outlined has unusual originality, and 
promises new sensations even to the most jaded 
taste. But the outline conveys no notion whatever 
of the book itself, for the case is one in which the 
scheme counts for nothing and the treatment for 
everything. Imagine, then, that all of these things 
are told, not as by some first-hand observer, but in 
the form which they have assumed among a super- 
stitious and poetically-minded people after trans- 
mission from mouth to mouth for a hundred years 
or so. The story takes upon itself heroic propor- 
tions, and becomes invested with the attributes of 
the epic. It becomes, in fact, the “ saga” of Gista 
Berling, as the author calls it, and not the “ story " 
that the translator has so unhappily preferred to style 
it in the English version. The work is certainly 
impressive, although we cannot say that it is alto- 
gether a work of art. It is too incoherent, too rhap- 
sodical, to deserve that title. But it is an exceed- 
ingly interesting example of what young Scandinavia 
is now doing in literature, for its author, Miss Selma 
Lagerluf, is one of the very newest of Swedish 
writers. Its success, moreover, in its present form, 
has been such as to warrant the speedy preparation 
of another of Miss Lagerlif's romances for the 
English-speaking public, and to this second work 
we will now direct our attention. 


“The Miracles of Antichrist” is a work that 
represents a maturer stage in the development of 
this talented writer, although it still has the inco- 
herent and episodical character of the earlier book. 
In this case, Miss Lagerléf has turned from the 
Swedish to the Sicilian peasantry for her subject, 
and her insight into the racial and temperamental 
characteristics of a people so remote from her own 
is really remarkable. The fantastic basis of the 
story is provided by a false image of the Bambino 
of Aracoeli, which somehow finds its way into a vil- 
lage on Mount tna, and is believed to have mirac- 
ulous virtues. It brings various blessings to the 
village folk, but these are of the temporal rather 
than the spiritual sort; in short, they are the mira- 
cles of Antichrist. In some strange way, not clearly 
worked out, the spirit of socialism is identified with 
Antichrist, and the one who made the falsified 
image scratched upon its crown the inscription : 
“ My kingdom is only of this world.” There is no 
continuous story of much interest, but there are 
many faithful and sincere studies of character, and 
many portions of the work glow with a strange poet- 
ical beauty. Miss Lagerlof is assuredly a writer to 
be reckoned with in the new development of Scan- 
dinavian literature. 

“ Sielanka” is a companion volume to “ Hania” 
in the authorized uniform edition of translations 
from Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz, as made by Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin. It contains seventeen pieces, of 
which nine were published in two small volumes 
several years ago. Of those nine, “ Bartek the 
Victor,” “ Yanko the Musician,” and “ The Light- 
house Keeper of Aspinwall” have been generally 
recognized as remarkable examples of the short 
story, and they remain the best things in the present 
volume, although we should place with them the 
tragedy called “ For Bread,” which tells the story 
of two Polish emigrants to the United States. 
Among the remaining pieces are two in dramatic 
form — a sketch in one scene, and a five-act drama 
—and a vigorous piece of literary criticism “ propos 
of M. Zola’s novels. 

Readers of “ Cosmopolis,” that admirable inter- 
national review that came to an untimely end last 
Nevember, were the first to be introduced to the 
examples of female portraiture to which M. Paul 
Bourget gave the collective title of « Voyageuses.”’ 
There were six of them altogether, carefully studied 
pictures of charmingly or pathetically attractive wo- 
men “ seen for a week, a day, an hour — the romance 
of whose lives I divined (or, perhaps, imagined) from 
some sudden incident of travel.” We are glad to 
have these stories in Mr. William Marchant’s trans- 
lation, which is far above the ordinary level of such 
work, as the stories themselves are above the level 
of the novelist’s productions. Indeed, we are im- 
pelled to say that the delicate charm of M. Bourget’s 
style, and the penetrative sympathy with which he 
has studied human life, appeal to us more strongly 
from this book than from any other that he has 
written. 
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“The Secret of Fougereuse” is a romance of 
Provence in the fifteenth century, and is said to be 
taken “from the French.” Of the literal truth of 
this statement we have our suspicions, for the name 
of no French author is given, and the romance does 
not read like a translation. At all events, we may 
thank Miss Guiney, whatever the source of her ma- 
terials, for an exquisite piece of literature, and, if it 
be indeed a translation, we can only murmur, 0 si 
sic omnes. The romance is of the time of the crafty 
French monarch who lives forever in the pages of 
* Quentin Durward,” although it is more immedi- 
ately connected with the court of the good but weak 
King René. Tout passe fors aymer Dieu is the 
motto of the book, and tells the secret of Guy de 
Fougereuse, the hero. For this brave knight and 
steadfast friend is endowed with spiritual no less 
than with physical heroism, and has no other secret 
than the service of a higher Master than even the 
King. Brought to trial for his life upon charges of 
sorcery, the secret comes out, he is triumphantly 
vindicated, and exchanges the garb of knighthood 
for that of the monk. A still greater triumph awaits 
him when his burning love softens the heart of his 
most malignant foe, and reclaims what had seemed 
to be a spirit hopelessly lost. The religious feature 
of this story is strongly pronounced, but this does not 
prevent it from being a very stirring picture of its 
age, while its style is a constant delight to the sense. 

The last of our present list of books is the 
“ Vieomte de Puyjoli,” a translation made by Miss 
Emma M. Phelps from the French of M. Jules 
Claretie. It is a romance of the French Revolution, 
with all the familiar accessories — unregenerate 
royalists, stern republicans, revolutionary tribunals, 
suspects, émigrés, ci-devants, the statuesque St.-J ust, 
the big Danton, the repulsive Marat, and the rest. 
The special hero of the tale is one Charles de la 
Bussiére, a poor player, whose devotion to his friends 
during the dark days of Thermidor saved many 
heads from the guillotine. Hackneyed as the whole 
subject is, it receives fresh interest from M. Clare- 
tie’s treatment, and as the story progresses to its 
climax, the attention of its readers becomes almost 


breathless. WititaM Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


French fiction “A Century of French Fiction” 
af the (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is the latest 
nineteenth century. contribution of Professor Benjamin 
W. Wells to a series of studies in modern European 
literature that have won for their writer a high 
place among our critical essayists. Like its prede- 
cessors, this book is characterized by sobriety of 
judgment and charm of expression, and impresses 
the reader throughout with the painstaking processes 
by which the author approaches whatever task lies 
before him. He discusses, or at least names, no less 
than 688 stories by 115 novelists, and before ven- 





turing to discuss them, has read them all, note-book 
in hand. So we feel confident that his generaliza- 
tions are true critical syntheses, and not the airy 
speculations that are sometimes imposed upon a 
complacent public. The French fiction of the nine- 
teenth century is Mr. Wells's subject, and it is dis- 
cussed in seventeen chapters. Of these, three (or 
about a fourth of the whole book) are devoted to 
Balzac, “ the t novelist of France, and per- 
haps of the world.” Eight other chapters are spe- 
cial studies of Stendhal, Mérimée, Gautier, George 
Sand, Flaubert, Daudet, Maupassant, and M. Zola. 
The six remaining chapters are devoted to the con- 
sideration of groups of less important writers. We 
are unable to justify the treatment of Hugo as a 
mere member of the romantic group along with 
Lamartine and Damas, and for our own part we 
have not the slightest doubt that the excessive crit- 
ical reaction against Hugo, even as a novelist, will 
be followed in the coming century by a swing of the 
pendulum whereby his reputation will come once 
more into its own. But we have no other serious 
quarrel with the perspective in which Mr. Wells 
presents his subjects, and we have taken much satis- 
faction in his lucid expositions. More careful proof- 
reading would have corrected such things as “‘ Cau- 
easse,” “ Cimourdin,” “ Listz,” “ Thernardier,” and 
“Le Maitre des Forges”; would probably have 
omitted the second article in “The Cat and the 
Racket”; and would not have left “ The Mansion 
of Penarvan ” to stand for “ La Maison de Penar- 
van.’ Surely it is not the habitation, but the house, 
in the sense of family, that we are to understand by 
the title of Sandeau’s novel. 


A single new letter from Charles 
Lamb to Thomas Manning would be 
sufficient reason, if not sufficient ma- 
terial, fora new volame. Unfortunately, Mr. E. V. 
Lucas is unable to offer us any such Milesian Mul- 
lets: he has letters from Lamb and letters from 
Manning, but not to each other. Robert Lloyd, to 
whom are addressed most of the letters in his volume 
entitled “Charles Lamb and the Lloyds” (Lippin- 
cott), was one of those persons who, though not espe- 
cially remarkable themselves, have the faculty of 
attracting remarkable persons to them. The same 
thing is to be said, perhaps, of his brother; but 
Charles Lloyd probably had more individual genius, 
and therefore was less able to attract and hold the 
regard of other geniuses. For a time, however, 
Charles Lloyd was one of a more brilliant group than 
his brother Robert ever knew: Coleridge, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Southey, DeQuincey, all in their youth- 
ful days before being really famous. But it would 
seem that Robert had the more attractive character ; 
men took to him more. He was not such a genius 
as his brother, and got no such sermons from Cole- 
ridge; but then, he got better letters from Charles 
Lamb, which, whether it consoled him or not, is at 
least happy enough for us. Among these young 


people sizzling with genius appears the staid figure 
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of Charles Lloyd senior, who amuses himself by 
translating Homer into the metre of Pope. This 
harmless occupation has resulted well for humanity, 
in that it brought forth three letters from Miss Anna 
Seward, the Swan of Litchfield, than whom the world 
never knew (in her sex) a more affected book-clab 
president. These are newly discovered letters, and 
on the whole the find had something of value. Of 
the letters from Lamb, some are quite charming, 
though none (of course) are quite as good as our old 
favorites. The letters from Coleridge are as foolish 
as he was at the time he wrote them. The letters 
of Miss Seward are so preposterous as to be of great 
value. Several letters of Robert Lloyd's, especially 
those written to his wife during a visit to London, 
are also worth reading. Around these jewels Mr. 
Lueas has arranged a very nice setting of minor 
stones and of the pure and lovely gold of his own 
writing. aes 





Sie gresteans A high level of excellence is main- 
and decay tained by the editor of the “ Cam- 
vam. bridge Historical Series” (Macmil- 
lan) in the successive volumes on the modern history 
of the great nations of to-day. One of the best is 
Martin A. S. Hume’s on “Spain: Its Greatness 
and Decay” (1479-1788). It is a melancholy 
story, for Spain had every advantage for success in 
national development. If only the modern spirit 
could have entered, that unfortunate country would 
not now be the object of the world’s contemptuous 
pity. But the Bull-fight and the Inquisition have 
remained typical of Spain's social and religious con- 
dition ; greed and oppression have made up its pol- 
ities. The formation of the centralized monarchy 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and the glorious reign 
of Carlos I. (Charles V.), are described in an intro- 
duction of a hundred pages by Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong. Then the author takes up the narrative 
with the opening of the reign of Philip II., appar- 
ently the most glorious portion of Spain's history, 
but really the beginning of her decay. All the 
forces that make for national prosperity were neg- 
lected, while Spain went out to do battle for the 
Papal Supremacy and to extirpate all Protestant 
heresy from Europe. The European complications 
and mighty wars that followed are described, at the 
end of which Spain is found exhausted and demor- 
alized, and disappears from active participation in 


the world’s affairs. But the main interest is that’ 


indicated by the sub-title of the book — the story of 
the decay of a great nation. The book contains 
bibliography, index, and maps. 


To put one’s finger on a “ psycholog- 


The “ feminine : mg " 5 
renaissance" ical moment” in modern history is 
and ils prophet. 


something of an achievement. It has 
been done for the African slave trade and its aboli- 
tion in England; it has been done there for prison 
reform ; the recent biography of Miss Clough did it 
partially for the higher education of woman in Great 
Britain ; and now comes Mrs. Emma Rauschenbusch- 
Clough with “Mary Wollstonecraft and ‘ The Rights 





,” 


of Women’” (Longmans), to perform a similar 
service for that widespread and far-reaching move- 
ment which might perhaps be styled the Feminine 
Renaissance. The work is interesting to the gen- 
eral reader and to the historian. Mary Wollstone- 
craft led one of the unhappiest of lives, and the real 
services she rendered her sex have been obscured by 
the more brilliant career of her daughter, the second 
Mary Wollstonecraft, author of “ Frankenstein ” 
and wife to the poet Shelley. Mrs. Rauschenbusch- 
Clough gives the facts in the mother’s chequered 
life with sympathy and succinctness, and then expa- 
tiates upon her reply to Edmund Burke's “ Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France,” which she fairly 
proves to be the sounding of the first trumpet on 
behalf of a sex which from being “ down-trodden ” 
is almost taking on the characteristics of the down- 
treading. The influence of this magnum opus on 
contemporaneous thought is the occasion for dis- 
playing a quantity of real erudition, and the chain 
which connects the theoretical “ Rights of Woman” 
in 1792 with the practical rights they have secured 
in 1899 is firmly wrought and secure. 


By dint of knocks so hard that they 
become abusive, Mr. David Wilson 
effectually defeats his own object in 
his book on “Mr. Froude and Carlyle” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). The rather bulky volume is an 
attempt to make Froude out as pretty much every- 
thing a rational man would wish not to be, in revenge 
for the misfortunes of the Carlyle Biography. Even 
if the reader begins the book with strong preposses- 
sions in Mr. Wilson's favor, he will end with the 
conviction that no one can be quite so feeble and 
depraved as Froude is made out to be. There seems 
little reason to doubt the correctness of the author's 
criticism of Froude’s course in the publication of 
the letters, ete., but the injustice of attacking his 
personal character and private life, setting him down 
as a hypocrite who bartered his soul for money, as 
a weakling and libertine in one, and a friend delib- 
erately false, is quite too much, and sympathy veers 
to the side of the over-abused. Mr. Wilson, in his 
preface, threatens to write a life of Carlyle himself ; 
if he cannot bring to it a wider range of thought, a 
higher tolerance, and a nobler charity than manifest 
themselves in these pages, the book should remain 
unwritten. 


Modern teachings Dr. E. S. Talbot, the author of “ De- 
on degeneracy generacy, its Causes, Signs, and 
a Results” (imported by Scribner), 
tells us that he has been at work more than twenty 
years in a limited department of biology connected 
with his profession as dentist. He had sought for an 
explanation of observed local defects in individuals, 
and had discovered that the causes were sometimes 
not to be found short of a deep study of the entire 
constitution and heredity. From these personal 
investigations the author was led out into a study of 
the general doctrine of degeneracy, atavism, and 


| arrested development, and now gives us a summary 
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of the teachings of the most important authorities, 
American and European. The discussion is of very 
great social importance, and covers such subjects as 
the stigmata of degeneracy, heredity, atavism, con- 
sanguineous and neurotic marriages, intermixture of 
races, toxic agents, contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, climate, soil, and food, school strain, the de- 
generate cranium, and other anatomical signs, marks 
of reversion, and degeneracy of mentality and mo- 
rality. Parents, teachers, legislators, judges, and 
charity workers need to be familiar with the as- 
sured results and even the hypotheses of this vol- 
ume. The style is necessarily somewhat technical, 
but any intelligent person can, with the occasional 
use of a modern dictionary, apprehend the mean- 
ing. Dr. Talbot has personally made some contri- 
butions to knowledge, and has here put together 
reasonings which should influence social thinking 
and conduct. 


Back in 1883 Professor Briggs issued 
a volume entitled “ Biblical Study.” 
This volame proved so popular that 
it has been issued from the press nine times since 
that date. The giant strides made in Biblical meth- 
ods and study since 1883, and the numerous new 
results acquired, demanded a revision of the original 
work. This book, “ The Study of Holy Scripture” 
(Scribner), is a revision, with considerable addi- 
tions on the subjects of Canon, Text, Higher Criti- 
cism, Literary Study of the Bible, and Interpreta- 
tion of Scriptures. Many of the 688 pages of this 
new book on careful comparison are identical with 
pages in the 506 of the old book. Others are modi- 
fied by the change of only a few words, while valu- 
able new material adds many new pages and several 
chapters to the book. The original twelve chapters 
have become expanded into twenty-six. It is a pity 
that the whole work could not have been written 
anew. A higher critic can often discover the seams 
between the documents of '83 and those of ‘98. In 
spite of this unevenness in style and character, the 
author has laid under tribute to his pen the best lit- 
erature extant on the themes he discusses, and the 
literature is cited in foot-notes, by title, volume, 
and page. The style and spirit of the author are 
not always to be commended, especially when he is 
erying down his opponent or dogmatising on the view 
presented. But the addition of new material and a 
new paragraphing of the text constitute the chief 
value of this re-issue of a useful book. 


Dr. Briggs 
on the study 
of Scripture. 


It would, we suspect, be a very dif- 


The famous ° 
“common-sense ficult task to narrate the life of 
pAtiesepher.” Thomas Reid, and to describe his 


philosophical system in such a way as to enthral the 
reader and at the same time leave him with a clear 
understanding of the famous “‘ Common Sense Phil- 
osophy.” In fact, it would not be too easy to effect 
either one of these results, even at the sacrifice of 
the other: of the two, the latter would probably be 
the simpler accomplishment. Reid was a noteworthy 





figure in the history of philosophy. He was certainly 
a famous Scot. As such he deserves the volume by 
Professor Campbell Fraser which has recently ap- 
peared in the “ Famous Scots” series (imported by 
Scribner). The volume will certainly be of more 
interest to one who wishes to get a general idea of 
Reid’s philosophy than to one who has only an intel- 
ligent curiosity on biography in general. Yet Pro- 
fessor Campbell Fraser tells the life easily, and gives 
us a curious picture of retired eighteenth-century 
university existence. Those who look a little into 
philosophy will probably like the book best; but 
others, with a more merely human interest, will be 
likely to find something to their minds. 


A book of “ Etiquette for Amer- 
ieans,” such as has been published 
anonymously by Messrs. H. S. Stone 
& Co., could readily have a review extending into 
a history of the American people, so many and so 
varied are the causes which make a demand for 
sach a treatise. This, like others of its kind, is a 
vade mecum for the manufacture of aristocrats out 
of the most variously assorted material imaginable. 
It is the work of a woman — evidently a bright one 
— and is intended for those who have passed the 
self-made stage and are preparing to enter the upper 
walks of life as ready-made. It is humorous, as 
such books must always be, but it differs from others 
in having its humor known by its writer. There 
is a chapter on the “ Treatment of Reporters,” 
which is a gem in its patronage of that useful ad- 
junet to social distinction. (See Dooley on Golf, 


Etiquette and 
aristocracy. 


passim ). nagertusssctastitielane 

Steams Dr. L. Forbes Winslow, one of the 
phases of greatest of English alienists, has col- 
tneantty. lected some of the results of his sci- 


entific studies and observations in a volume entitled 
“ Mad Humanity ” (M. F. Mansfield & Co.). How 
ignorant the world at large is regarding the import- 
ant topic of insanity, these pages abundantly prove ; 
for, though the malady is a growing one and peca- 
liarly a concomitant of civilization so-called, Dr. 
Winslow shows that we still retain something of the 
superstition which made the insane in a special 
sense the work of the Almighty. The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated, is dedicated to Lombroso, and the 
voice of authority speaks from its many pages. 


A mildly interesting volume results 
from Mr. William Scott’s investiga- 
tions among “ The Rock Villages of 
the Riviera” (Macmillan). There are no scientific 
nor historical truths enunciated which are not suffi- 
ciently well known, and the author has been satis- 
fied to go to popular sources for the little learning 
which he expends on his sub,ect — not always with 
accuracy. He was in the Riviera with nothing else 
to do, the little towns of ancient birth and medieval 
fortification attracted him, and he wandered about 
among them, obtaining exercise and sufficient men- 


A book from 
idle days in 
the Riviera. 
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tal occupation to keep him satisfied for the time. 
Then he mistook the interest he had taken in the 
matter for a general interest, and put forth a book 
which will do no particular good, has no particu- 
lar reason for existence, and can do no particular 
harm. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. Frank Rassell’s unbound volume of “ Explora- 
tions in the Far North” (University of Iowa Press) 
contains an account, quite fully illustrated from photo- 

phs, of a collector’s journeys in the Mackenzie River 
Region and the Barren Grounds of British America. 
Descriptions are given of the native manner of life, 
ineluding a record of some Cree Myths; and there is 
much about the animal life of the country, with a chap- 
ter on musk-ox hunting. The work is plainly and suc- 
cinctly written, and is of considerable interest and value. 

With the twelfth volume of the “Biographical” 
Thackeray (Harper), we come within one of the last, 
and Mrs. Ritchie’s memoranda take on a melancholy 
tinge, although greatly softened in the retrospect, as she 
nears the closing years of her father’s life. Indeed, 
these pages seem to be the end of the random biography, 
for they tell of Thackeray’s brief illness and peaceful 
death. The contents of this volume are: “ The Wolves 
and the Lamb,” “ Lovel the Widower,” the “ Round- 
about Papers,” and the torso of “ Denis Duval,” inclad- 
ing a hitherto unprinted chapter of that novel, which 
might have been the author’s greatest, had he lived to 
complete it. 

The treatise of Egidio Colonna’s “ De Regimine Prin- 
cipium ” was written about 1286, and, after the inven- 
tion of printing went through no less than eleven editions, 
from 1473 to 1617. A French translation, or “ rather 
a cleverly prepared version” of the work forms the 
contents of an interesting thirteenth century MS. owned 
by Mr. J. E. Kerr, Jr., of New York, and this is now 
published, with notes, under the editorship of Dr. Sam- 
uel Paul Molenaer. The title is “ Li Livres du Gouv- 
ernement des Rois,” and the whole material offered 
makes a handsome volume of nearly five hundred pages, 
issued by the Macmillan Co. for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

A sixth volume in the uniform “ Eversley ” edition of 
Richard Holt Hutton’s writings has just been published 
by the Macmillan Co. with the title, “ Aspects of Re- 
ligious and Scientific Thought.” Like earlier volumes 
of this edition, the contents are reprinted from “ The 
Spectator,” where they did service as leaders or reviews. 
There are more than fifty of them in all, upon a great 
variety of subjects, mostly of an interest sufficiently per- 
manent to warrant this reproduction in attractive book 
form. 

The “American Art Annual” for 1898 is the first 
volume of what we trust may prove to be a long-lived 
series. Its chief feature is a classified list of galleries, 
private collections, societies, and schools, classified ac- 
cording to cities, and filling over three hundred pages. 
We have besides directories of artists, institutions, and 








dealers, reviews of the year at home and abroad, sales | 


and exhibitions of the past and coming years, obituary 
notices, and special articles. The work is abundantly 
illustrated. Miss Florence N. Levy is the editor, and 
the Macmillan Co. have undertaken the publication. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The third volume of North’s Plutarch and De Quin- 
cey’s “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater ” are the 
latest additions to the Dent-Macmillan series of “ Tem- 
ple Classics.” 

«“ Composition,” by Mr. Arthur W. Dow, is “a series 
of exercises from a new system of art education,” pub- 
lished in a handsome quarto volume by Mr. J. M. 
Bowles, of Boston. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. publish “ An Intro- 
duction to the Differential and Integral Calculus and 
Differential Equations,” by Mr. F. Glanville Taylor. It 
is a volume of between five and six hundred pages. 

Mr. James Henry Brownlee is the compiler, and the 
Werner Co. the publishers, of a volume of verses, mostly 
doggerel, called “ War-Time Echoes,” relating to (we 
ean hardly say inspired by) the recent war on Spain. 

“The Return of the O’Mahony,” by no means the 
poorest of the late Harold Frederic’s novels, although 
not nearly as well known as the others, has just been 
published in a new edition by the G. W. Dillingham Co. 

There are a few additional poems in the edition of 
Miss Lilian Whiting’s “From Dreamland Sent,” just 
issued by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co.; otherwise the 
volume contains the matter published in the first edi- 
tion, four years ago. 

« Réntgen Rays,” translated and edited by Dr. George 
F. Barker; and “The Modern Theory of Solution,” 
translated and edited by Dr. Harry C. Jones, form the 
third and fourth volumes in the series of “Scientific 
Memoirs” published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Two little booklets that should find favor with col- 
leetors of “ Kiplingiana” have been published recently 
by Messrs. M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. The first 
is a study of “ The Religion of Kipling,” by Mr. W. B. 
Parker, associate editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly”; 
the second, a reprint of two issues of the Horsmonden 
School “ Budget” containing a facetious letter from 
Mr. Kipling, together with Mr. Max Beerbohm’s cari- 
eature of the writer. 

Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor’s “ Contemporary His- 
tory of the World” (Crowell) “attempts to outline the 
most prominent political events in Europe and North 
America during the last fifty years.” It was planned 
in some sort as a continuation of Duruy’s “General 
History,” which stops at 1848, and the same general 
method and manner of narration are employed. The 





| same publishers send us a new edition of Duruy's “An- 


cient History ” in Professor Grosvenor’s revision. 

The first annotated edition of “ Cyrano de Bergerac ” 
for the classroom has just been issued by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. The editor, Professor Oscar Kuhns, 
gives much interesting light on the manners of the 
times, and on the historic persons who suggested the 
characters to M. Rostand. He also gives Coquelin’s 
description of the first night, and of his acquaintance 
with the author. Special emphasis is laid on the play 
as a picture of an interesting period, as well as on its 
theatrical effectiveness. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s “Spinoza: His Life and 
Philosophy ” (Macmillan) has been for some score of 
years the standard English work upon the great philos- 
opher whose thought has so deeply penetrated the con- 


| seiousness of our time, and seems to grow more modern 
| with the passing centuries. We are now glad to note 


i 


the appearance of a second edition, which was greatly 
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needed in view of the new material for the study of 
Spinoza provided by recent scholarly investigations. 
Only the later additions to Spinoza bibliography now 
appear in the introduction, and for such references as 
were previously included readers are directed to Van 
der Linde and the British Museum catalogue. The life 
by Colerus (London, 1706) “done out of French,” serves 
as an appendix. 

Amidst the burly-burly of hasty books on the Spanish 
war, we are glad to see a revival of interest in works 
relating to the more heroic period of the Rebellion. 
Besides the really great book on Stonewall Jackson 
(reviewed in this issue), we have had new biographies 
of Generals Meade and Sherman, and, more recently, 
of Secretary Stanton and Thaddeus Stevens — the latter 
two certainly among the most striking and picturesque 
subjects to be found in American public life. 

The recent popular clamor in England for a moderate- 
priced edition of FitzGerald’s “transversion” of the 
Rubaiyat has at last been met by Messrs. Macmillan, 
the holders of the English copyright, who now issue 
the work in their familiar “Golden Treasury Series.” 
The full text of the first and fourth editions is given, 
together with FitzGerald’s introduction and notes, the 
text of the stanzas which appeared in the second edi- 
tion only, a list of all variations between the four 
editions, and a comparative table of stanzas. It is alto- 
gether safe to say that FitzGerald’s immortal rendering 
bas reached its definitive form in this tasteful and 
inexpensive edition. 


Torics IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
May, 1899. 


Army, American, Birth of. Horace Kephart. Harper. 
Australasian Extensions of Democracy.H.D. Walker. Atiantic. 
Birds’ Love. W.T. Green. Pali Mail. 

Captains, The Story of the. Century. 

Civil Service and Colonization. F.N. Thorpe. Harper. 
Clarke, Charles and Mary Cowden. Mrs. J. T. Fields. Century. 
Comines, Philippe de. Emily S. Whiteley. Lippincott. 
Conventions and Gatherings of 1899. Review of Reviews. 
Deep-Water Shipping. H. P. Whitmarsh. Atlantic. 
Democracy and Suffrage. M. L.G. Lippincort. 
Educational Improvements in Cities. C.M.Robinson. Atlantic. 
Glasses and their Uses. J.S. Stewart. Lippincott. 
International Law in the War with Spain. Review of Reviews. 
Jouett, Matthew Harris. C. H. Hart. Harper. 

Liquor Problem,Economic Aspects of. H.W. Farnam. Atlantic. 
London, Keeping House in. Julian Ralph. Harper. 
London of Pepys. Augustus J.C. Hare. Pali Mail. 
Manhattan Company, The, 1799-1899. J. K. Bangs. Harper. 
Medieval Goldsmith’s Work. H.C, Greene. Scribner. 
Movements, American Fondness for. E. L. Fell. Lippincott. 
Musical Impressions of a Poet. Sidney Lanier. Scribner. 
Parliament, Silhouettes in. F. J. Higginbottom. Pail Mail. 
Philippines, Question of the. John F. Kirk. Lippincoit, 
Porto Rico. W. V. Pettit. Atlantic. 

Quincy, Mayor, of Boston. G. E. Hooker. Rev. of Reviews. 
Kembrandt’s Etchings. Frederick Wedmore. Pali Mail. 
San Francisco Charter, The New. AlbertShaw. Rev. of Revs. 
Santiago since the Surrender. Gen. Leonard Wood, Scribner. 
Scandinavian Contention, The. Julius Moritzen. Rev. of Revs. 
Secession, The Orator of. W.G. Brown. Atlantic. 

Slum, Battle with the. Jacob A. Riis. Atlantic. 

Solar Eclipse at Benares. R. D. Mackenzie. Century. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. P.T. McGrath. Pail Mail. 
The Hague, Our Delegation to. Review of Reviews. 
Viceroy of India, Installation of. G.W.Steevens. Scribner. 
War Correspondents, Our. R. H. Davis. Harper. 
Wilkins, Mary E. Charles M. Thompson. At/antic. 
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LIsT OF NEW Books. 


| The Sollowing list, containing 109 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue. } 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister. Edited, 
with an Introductory Essay, by Charles Townsend 
rr —_ , 12mo, gilt top, pp. 276. Houghton, Mi 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. By the 
late Richard Holt Hutton ; selected from the ** 
and edited, by his neice, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. 
trait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 415. Macmillan Co. 

Modern rege. Edited b 
Eric First vols.: 


ith por- 

$1.50. 

R. Brimley Johnson and N 
Dawn, by Emile imile Verhaeren, 


t: Three Plays. by “isaree faster 
— trans. by Alfred’ Sutro and William =. 
apd g top, uneut. Chicago: Charles H 5: x Co. 

Per vol., $1.25 net. 

Contemporary French Novelists. By René Dosis 
authorized translation from French by 
With portraits, 8vo, pp. 502. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

A Persian Pear), and Other Essays. By Clarence S. Dar- 
row. Svo, uncut, pp. 175. Kast Aurora, N. Y.: Royeroft 
Printing Shop. $2.50. 

The Budget: A Reprint of the Horsmonden School ‘‘ Bud- 
al containing contributions by Rudyard Kipling and 

Beerbohm. 18mo, gilt top, pp. 32. M. F. Mansfield 
& A. Wessels. $1. net. 

Some College ———y ¥ By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
2tme, gilt edges, ap. 38. M. F. Mansfield & A. Weasels. 
45 cts. 

War-Time Echoes: Poems of the Spanish-American War. 
Selected and arranged 7. enry Brownlee, M.A. 
12me, pp. 209. Werner 

The Merchant Prince of Cornville: A Comedy. By Sam- 
uel Eberly Gross. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 168. Rand, 
MeNally & Co. 75 cts. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


James Russell Lowell and his Friends. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 303. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3. 


—— dag Mn“ was Paige. W ae Memories _ 
wenllian ve it it, 
_. uncut, ron 276. Longmans, Gree & Co. $3.50 
Fragments of Autobiography. By Feliz Menken Wi With 
photogravure pertanin, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 364. 
per & Brothers. $2.5 
From Cromwell to - -- Twelve Soldiers. Edited 


b Soares eee with Introduction by Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar. Wh portrait 
Svo, gilt top, i, pp. 508. J.B. Lippincott Co. $3. 


Soinesn: Ete Life and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick Pol- 


lock, edition ; 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 427. 
Maemillan Co. $3. 

Memoirs of Sergeant Burgoyne, 1812-1813. Compiled 
from the original MS. by Paul om, ae, 12mo, 
pp 356. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Throne-Makers. By William Roscoe Tha . gilt 
top, pp. 329. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Aubrey Beardsley. By Arthur Symons. Tien. in photo- 
vure, ete. 8vo, uncut, pp. 50. M. F. Mansfield & A. 
essels. $1.25 net. 

HISTORY. 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. By George yy ang | 
Longmans, G: 


a. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 380, 
4 


The Story of the People of England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Justin McCarthy. Part L., 1800-1835. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 280. “Story of the Nations, » @.P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

A History of | India. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 


K.C.S.1. Vol. L., To the Overthrow of the English in the 
Spice NS, With maps, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 475. 
Longmans, ,& Co. $5. 


History of Scotland. P. Hume > M.A. Vol. L., 
To the Accession of Mar Stewart. With maps, 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 408. “ Cambridge Series.” Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75 net. 
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A Short History of the United States. By Justin Huntly 
tg 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 370. H.S. Stone 

Ancient History of the East. Trans. from the French of 
Victor Duruy ; revised and edited by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
12mo, pp. 182. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

A Short History of Spain. By Mary Platt Parmele. 12mo, 
pp. 167. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 60 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Complete Poetical Works of Milton. ** Cambridge” edi- 
tion; with rait and — 8vo, gilt top, pp. 417. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
= Works of Shakespeare, “ Eversley "’ edition. Edited 
C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Vol. IL; 12mo, uncut, pp. 572. 
illan Co. $1.50. 
Sweetness and Light, by Matthew Arnold, and An Essay 
on —) oy eh pe Walter Pater. 24mo, gilt top, pp. 140. Mac- 


North's Prutasenfe Lives. Vol. IIL.; with frontispiece, 
as ey toes, pp. 329. “Temple Classics.” Mac- 


POETRY. 

Poems of Henry Timrod. *‘ Memorial" edition; with 
memoir and -— 12mo, gilt top, pp. 193. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1. 

For the King, and ~ a Poems. By Robert Cameron Rog- 
ers. Svo, gilt top pp. 87. G.P. Putnam’sSons. $1.25. 

From Dreamland Sent. By Lilian Whiting. New edition, 
with additional poems. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 167. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.25. 

Songs of Life and Love. By Weshinenen Van Dusen. With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 49. Press of J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Poems. By Hiram Augustus Farrand. With portrait, 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 52. Philadelphia: Published by the Author. 

The Man with the Hoe. By Edwin Markham. 12mo. San 
Francisco: A. M. Robertson. Paper, 25 cts. 

Hosanna and Huzzah. By Grace Duffie Boylan; with 
decorations by Blanche McManus. 12mo. E.R . Herrick 
& Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


FICTION. 

A Duet with an Occasional Chorus. By A. Conan Doyle. 
12mo, pp. 336. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

No. 5 John Street. By Richard Whiteing. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 315. Century Co. $1.50 

The Span o’ Life: A Tale of Lotions and Quebec. By 
William McLennan and J. N. Mcliwraith. illus., 12mo, 
pp. 308. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Hilda: A Story of Caleutta. By Sarah Jeannette Duncan 
(Mrs. Everard Cotes). 12mo, pp. 317. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

The Mormon Propbet. By Lily Dougall. 12mo, pp. 427 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
12mo, pp. 352. Houghton, Mittin & Co. $1.50. 

A Triple Entanglement. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. [llus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 272. J. B. Lippineott Co. $1.25. 

A Tent of Grace. By Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust. 12mo, 
pp. 398. Houghton, Miflin &Co. $1.50 

The Stolen Story, and Other Newspaper Stories. By Jesse 
Lynch Williams. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 291. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

If Sinners Entice Thee. By William “ ueux. With front- 
epee, gilt top, uncat, pp. 296. . Dillingham Co, 

25 


An Index Finger. By Tulis Abrojal. 12mo, pp. 382. R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

Pharos, the Egyptian: A Romance. By Guy Boothby. 
12mo, pp. 328. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
The Professor's Daughter. By Anna Farquhar. 12mo, 

pp. 324. Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25. 





The Kinship of Souls: A Narrative. By Reuen Thomas. | 
12mo, gilt top, uncat, pp. 295. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. | 
Lone Pine: The Story of a Lost Mine. By R. B. Towns- | 


hend. 12mo, pp. 400. G. P. Patnam’sSons. $1.25. 
Each Life Unfulfilled. By Anna Chapin Ray. 12mo, gilt 
top, unent, pp. 257. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25. 
The White Lady of Khaminavatka: A Story of the Uk- 


raine. By Richard Henry Savage. 12mo, pp. 370. Rand, | 


MeNally & Co. $1. 
The Return of the O'Mahony. By Harold Frederic. [llus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 34. W. Dillingham Co. 


Fate or Law? The ty By Warren A. 
Rodman. 12mo, pp. 218. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

The Sturgis Wager: A Detective Stery. By Edgar Morette. 
12mo, pp. 260. F. A. Stokes Co. 50 cts. 

That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac. B "Walter Palitzer. 
_ , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. Funk & Wagnalls 

. 75 ete. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

G. W. Dillingham Co.’s Metropolitan Library: Andrée 
at the North Pole. By Leon Lewis. 12mo, pp. 278. Sec. 

Street & Smith’s Eagie Library: Fair but Faithless. By 
Bertha M. Clay. 12mo, pp. 230.— The Span of Life. By 
Sutton Vane. 12mo, pp. 236.—A Proud Dishonor. By Genie 
Holzmeyer. 12mo, pp. 273. Per vol., 10 cts. 

Street & Smith's aoe Library: Tempest and Sunshine. 
By Mary J. Holmes. 12mo, pp. 314. 10 ets. 

Street & Smith’s Medal Library: All Aboard. By Oliver 
Optic. 12mo, pp. 212. 10 ets. 

Street & Smith’s Magnet Detective Library: Face to 
Face. By Donald J. McKenzie. 12mo, pp. 257. 10 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Philippine Islands. By Ramon Reyes Lala (a native 
of Manila). Illus., large 8vo. pp. 342. Continental Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

Our Island Empire: A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. By Charles Morris. 
12mo, pp. 488. J. B. Tichcses Co. $1.50. 

In the Klondyke: Including an Account of a Winter's Jour- 
ney to Dawson. By Frederick ae. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 218. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.54 

The Pear! of the Antilles: A View of the Past and a Glance 
at the Future. Be! Frederic M. Noa. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 84. Geneva, N. Y.: The Author. 75 cts. 

Manila and the Philippine Islands: A Handbook of Facts. 
— map, 12mo, pp. 31. New York: The Philippines Co. 

‘aper. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Gospel for a World of Sin: A Companion-Volume to 
** The Gospel for an Age of Doubt.”” By — Van Dyke. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 192. Macmillan Co. $1.25 

Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 
top, pp. 194. Honghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

The Student’s Life of Paul. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 279. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Battles of Peace. By George Hodges. 12mo, pp. 273 
Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

The United States of Europe on the Eve of the Parliament 
of Peace. By W. T. Stead. Lllus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 468. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $2. 

Can We Disarm? By Joseph McCabe and Georges Darien. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 151. H.S. Stome & Co. $1.25 

A Handbook of Labor Literature. Compiled by Helen 
Marot. 12mo, pp. %. Philadelphia: Free Library of 
Economics and Political Science. $1. 


l6mo, gilt 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1507. LIllus., large 8vo, pp. 686. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Harper’s Scientific Memoirs. New vols.: Rénatgen Rays, 
edited by George F. Barker, LL.D.; The Modern Theory 
of Solution, edited by Harry C. Jones, Ph.D. Each vo. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways of Life. By Frederick 
taken! Sargent. Illus., 12mo, pp. 106. Houghton, Mifflin 

©. 75 ets. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

American Art Annual for 1898. Edited by Florence N. 
Levy. LIllius., large Svo, pp. 40. Maemillan Co. $5. 
Composition: A Series of Exercises Selected from a New 
System of Art Education. By Arthur W. Dow. Part L.; 

illus., 4to, pp. 83. Boston: J. M. Bowles. 

The Fringe of an Art: Appreciations in Music. By Vernon 
Blackburn. With portrait, 12mo, gilt 0. uncut, pp. 182. 
a F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. $1.7 

d Scores and New Readings: icoetine on Musical 
“Subjects By John F. Runciman. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. $1.75 nef. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Cougar-Tamer, and Other Stories of Adventure. By 
Frank Welles Calkins. Illus., gilt 2. 
Rtante Gn eee 

Ickery Ann, and Other Girls and Boys. By Elia W. Peattie. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 286. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

Fighting in Cuban Waters; or, Under Schley on the Brook- 
wm be Edward |, Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 344. 


Spain. By Frcdertohs Z "Ober. 24mo, pp. 285. “ History 
for Young ers.”’ D. Appleton & Co. 60 cts. 

Fableland. By William Morant. Illus., 24mo, pp. 200. 

London isher Unwin. 

The Mirror Lake; or, The Enchanted Water Lilies. By 


Iris Belside. With f tispiece, 16mo, 93. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. = os ” 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

An Introduction to the eg vc Integral Cal- 
culus and Differential Equations. vi Taylor, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 568. a a Co. $3. net. 

Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken. Erzihlt von Sigmon M. 
Stern. 12mo, pp. 225. Henry Holt & Co. . 

The Bacchae of Euripides: The Text, and a Translation in 
English Verse. By Alexander Kerr. 12mo, pp. 127. 
Ginn & Co. $1.05. 

Guyot Geographical Reader and Primer. By Mary 

owe Smith Pratt. Illus., 12mo, pp. 282. American 
Book Co. 60 cts. 

Rostand’s Cyrano de = -<y ye Edited by Oscar Kuhns. 
12mo, pp. 202. Henry Holt & 

Jefferies’s Sir Bevis. Edited by ies Josephine Kelley. 

With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 129. Ginn & Co. 35 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Day-Book of Wonders. By David Morgan Thomas. 
edition ; 8vo, uncut, pp. 634. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. S. Parsons, Jr. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 249. Doubleday & Ma Co. $1. net. 


Through Boyhood to Manhood: A Plea for Ideals. By 


uot Ribemend. 12mo, pp. 194. Longmans, Green, & 
A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual pete Eee, eo Hy: D. Stevens. 
16mo, pp. 118. . cts. 


Methods and anton of Spiritual se tg By Horatio 
ae Dresser. 12mo, gilt top. G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 





UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE 


Post Office Mission of Unitarian Church, Y: N.Y. Please 
adareee Mrs. Ciara PARKER, po Warburton Avenue, 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free. 


Addrese Mission Committee, 3 ‘Berkely Place, | Cambridge, Mans. 


BOOKS First Editions of American Authors ; Encyclopedias 


and Subscription Books ; Works relating to the Civil 

War; Odd Numbers and Sets of the Standard Maga- 
zines. Send for Catalogue No. 3, just issued. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


FRANK w. BIRD, 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“THE BLESSED DAMOZEL,”’ 
By Dante G. Rossetti. 


A fine photogravure measu 1544 x 28% inches, printed on 
India Amory Price, $12. ay Metab bee on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
14 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
STANDARD phe laa 
count quires. 


BLANK BOOKS ABSOLUTELY FAIR. 


HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT— FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 











All Out-of-Print 
BOOKS a a 4 cuggiies. copenen wae 
book-finders extant. Please state ace “SARERS GREAT K 
SHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


Inclading Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies’ Hardy, Becks ilicerated by G. and K. Cruikshank, 
Leech, ete. The and Choicest Col- 

lection offered for Sale in the World. 
-— re ale 


Srancen. 37 New Oxford st. London, W. 
WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 
( Bstablished 1809) 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 


Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 
Exeter, and Leicester. 


EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 


Arrangements can be made for shipping through ¢ our New York York Agent. 
FREE! WHOLESALE BOOK CATALOGUE. 











R 352 6x9 inches, adve over 10,00) Books, anon, 
oe Wee E 
E edvertioed le is carried in all publishers at Inohes 


E sale Prices. A. PLANAGAN, Publisher and 
“Catalogue Department. 267-269 Wabash Ave., Chicago, in. 


eAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and Sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New Yorx Ciry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 





BOOK WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT s MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


Before bu cong | uotations. A 
DISCOUNTS Before buying Boots, qectations, Ae 
ae ra th HES 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 424 Street, 


Mention thie advertisement and receive 0 discount. 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Unter the ofttestel canervisien of THOMAS HALL, Jr., 


*,* Bound in paper and Levantine, these are at the same time the 
best and the cheapest of the English Classics required for admission to 
col 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
_ Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


STORY-WRITERS, Blographers, Historians, Po Poets — Do 








Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward ir book or MB. 
to the New Vork Bureau of Revision, 'W0 Firth Ave.. New York. 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 
The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. — 


- Editorial Bureau. 
AUTHORS! Have you MSS. of Stories, Novels, or 
of other Literary work ? We give expert Revision, Criti- 
cism, advice as to disposal, and read MSS. of all kinds on 
reasonable terms for Authors and Publishers. Address for 
cireular (M) and references. Note change of address. 
Eprtoriat Bureav, 120 Liberty St., New York City. 

















“IETS 


ee ere 


ee ee 
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THE MAKING 
OF BOOKS 


IN ALL ITs 
BRANCHES 








yey ACTS of every kind, especially for works running 


into several volumes, and those in which languages 





other than English appear, can safely be intrusted to us. 
Our imprint (see “ The Jesuit Relations’ is a guaranty of 


accuracy and excellence. Prices low. 


THE IMPERIAL PRESS 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


H. &. ELLIOTT, Western Sdpeesinttibve, 
37 Randolph St., Corner Wabash Ave., Cricaco. 


BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


ed UNIVERSITY PLACE, 








NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS ano ENGRAVERS 
CHICAGO 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 
ON LAFAYETTE. 


Just added to the series: No. 97, “ Lafayette in the 
American Revolution,” a selection from his autobiog- 
raphy covering the period of his first visit to America; 
No. 98, “ The Letters of Washington and Lafayette, 
relating to the American and French Revolutions,” with 
historical and bibliographical notes. 


Send for complete lists. 
Price, 5 cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


THE TRAVELERS | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN K. MORRIS, Sec'y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $25,315,442.46. LIABILITIES, $21,200,625.36. 


SURPLUS, $4,105,817.10. 
Returned te Policy Holders since 1364, $36,996,956.27. 


Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, 








BRUSH © PENCIL 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS & CRA FTS 


RTICLES of current artistic interest in all branches. 
+k Essentially American in spirit. The recognized 
exponent of artistic progress. Beautiful reproductions of 
the latest and best works of Americans. Notes of the 
prominent exhibitions. Comments and criticism. 

The Burbank series of Indian portraits in colors will 
be continued. The new series of American Historical 
color prints commenced in the January issue, 

Subscription price $2.50 per year, single numbers 
25 cents, Send for sample copy. 








THE ARTS @ CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO. 
1614 Marquette Buitpine...Cuicaco 
CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH — FOR SCHOOL, HOME, 
Private > and especially for young American Teachers. 
Premiere Livraison, 24 pages, mailed for 10 cts. 
E. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


wv ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostox, Mass. 
Numéro o specimen ‘envoyé sur demande. 


pd AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting req its for ent examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Education (Boston) : ba ** A well made series.” 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
i Nos, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yor«. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY £ 
00KS e | BULLETIN § 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























The most 
3 H E BEAUTIFUL 
2UG YORE PATTERNS 
in all sizes and 
Wabash Ave., cor. Congress, qualities, at 
CHICAGO. —oe 


LIBRARIES. 


We solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 

other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
eS Geen will be found useful by those selecting 
tr 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 








Wild 
Flowers in 
California 


are only one of the 
innumerable charms of 

that summer-land which 
thousands of winter 

tourists find more 

delightful than the 
Mediterranean. 

Only 2% days from Chicago 
by The California Limited, 
Santa Fe Route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 











HAUNTS IN THE WILD WOODS 
AND GAY PLACES FOR SUMMER OUTINGS. 
Either, or both, can be found along the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Iowa and the Dakotas. 
Among the many delightful summer resorts are Dele- 
van, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Elkhart Lake, Marquette, 
Madison, Kilbourn, Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Okoboji, 
Spirit Lake, Clear Lake, Big Stone, Frontenac, White 
Bear, and Lake Minnetonka. In the north woods of 
Wisconsin, in the forests of Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas true 
sportsmen can fish and hunt to their hearts’ content. 
For pamphlet of “Summer Tours,” and “Fishing and 
Hunting,” apply to nearest ticket agent, or address with 
two-cent stamp, Geo. H. Hearrorp, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
555 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THOSE WHO PURCHASE THEIR 
WEARING APPAREL FROM 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, 
TAILORS, 
Pullman Building, CHICAGO, 


Have the satisfaction of knowing the garments 
are PERFECT as to style and fit. 


A. A. DEVORE. J. A. DEVORE. 





THE DIAL 819 





ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 


Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 
Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe Carriace.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











Armour Institute of | 


_ Technology...Chicago | 


THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
EMBRACES 

1. The Technical College, an engineering school 

of high grade, having thorough courses in 
| MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 
| These courses are each four years in length. There 
| is also a two years’ course in Architecture. 

2. Armour Scientific Academy, a thorough-going 
| preparatory school, which fits its students for ad- 
| mission to the engineering courses of the Technical 
| College, or to the leading colleges and universities 
| east and west. 

3. The Associated Departments, including The 
Department of Domestic Arts, The Kinde n 
| Normal Department, The Department of Music, 
| and The Department of Shorthand and Typewriting. 





Direct general correspondence § Address inquiries about courses 
| to of instruction to 

F. W. GUNSAULUS, THOS. C. RONEY, 
| President. Dean of the Faculty. 





| The Institute Year Book will be sent upon application. 
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M. F. MANSFIELD & A. WESSELS, 


St. James Building, 1135 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW SPRING BOOKS 





By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SOME COLLEGE MEMORIES. 
His recollections and of his 
St. Andrews. 32mo, gilt, 75 ots. 
Japan edition, $1.25 net. 
By W. B. PARKER. 
THE RELIGION OF MR. KIPLING. 
An appreciation of certain religious expressions as 
forth in Mr. Ki "s prose and verse. 32mo, 
sloth, 50 ote. ied cote as Japan paper, $1.25 net. 
By DR. FORBES WINSLOW. 
MAD HUMANITY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. By the Celebrated Spe- 
cialist in Lunacy Cases. 


By WILLIAM S8TRANG. 
A BOOK OF GIANTS. 
Text and illustrations. Uniform with “‘ Aubrey 
Beardsley.’’ Foolscap 4to, $1.25 net. 
By GORDON CRAIG. 
A BOOK OF WOOD CUTS. 
Uniform with “ Aubrey Beardsley.’ 4to, $1.25 net. 
OTHER POPULAR BOOKS. 











The STOLEN 
STORY and other 
Newspaper Stories 


by 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


Author of “Princeton Stories” 


Price $1.25 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


For Sale Everywhere 
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payable in instalments. 


Essays on Literary Art 


HIRAM M. STANLEY. 

The wide reading, the fine diseernment, the accurate 
scholarship, with which Mr. Stanley has successfully 
associated bis name, may here be seen and enjoyed. 
Especially ve is the concluding paper on “ The 
Seeret of Style.” His taste is good, his style clear and 
strong. His essay on Thoreau's prose is very stimulating. 


IMPORTED AND ®0LD BY 


THE BURTON SOCIETY will print, for free 
distribution among its members, an illus- 
trated facsimile of the First Edition of 


BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Absolutely Unabridged. 
4 few membersbips still remain at $90 each, 
When these are taken 
the price will de increased to $100. 
Full particulars on application. 
THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
22 Barth Block, Denver, Cole. 





